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 For|the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION—TO THE PRESBY- 
TERIES. 


_.. The Board of Education of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church |would respectfully 
submit, for the consideration of} the Presbyteries, 
the following plan, according to which they solicit 
your co-operation, in order to carry into effect more 
partectly, the noble Christian| enterprize of our 


hurch, in furnishing her full proportion of a pious | 


pec! trained ministry for the conversion of the. 
wor 
_ Whereas the efficiency and extensive operation 
_of this Board, in carrying forwa 
important work committed to them by the Presby- 
terian Church, depends, under God, in a great de- 
ree, on their having the entife confidence and 
earty co-operation of the churches; and as there 
is nothing so likely to secure that confidence, as 
affording the churches all the jevidence that the 
naluee of the case admits, that |those young men 
who receive the patronage of the Board sustain a 
character worthy of it, and that ‘the liberality of 
Christians is not misapplied ; and as it may be pre- 
sumed that the churches have ¢onfidence in their 
own Presbyteries, therefore - 
Resol That it be earnestly recommended to 
all the Presbyteries co-operating with us, that they 
shall take order to examine all candidates, to be 
recommended to our patronage, on their experi- 
mental acquaintance with r and their 
views in seeking the minisiry, and RECEIVE THEM 
UNDER THEIR CARE IN THE SAME MANNER AS THEY 
RECEIVE CANDIDATES FOR LICENSURE, whether they 
may choose afterwards to repeat that examination 


OR | 
_., Should any Presbytery prefer receiving candi- 
dates under their care for the |purpose of recom- 
mending them to the patronage of the Board, 
through its own standing committee, charged with 
the faithful performance of the duty, it will equally 
.gubserye the designs of the Board. If any Presby- 
tery choose to act through its own committee, let 
_it be a standing one, called the|* Standing Educa- 
tion Committee ;” and let it be charged with the 
general supervision of all the Beneficiaries under 
the care of that Presbytery; and they required to 
report themselves, at least semi-annually to the 
Presbytery, through this committee, in such man- 

ner as the Presbytery may direct. 
It is the purpose of the Board, as far as possible, 


not to act ly of the Presbyteries, but 
as,their organ and in co-operation with them. It 
is our desire, therefore, that all candidates received 


delicate, and important duty ; 
feel bound, as well as the td, to watch over 
those whom they have thus received under their 
care ; and their candidates will feel the responsi- 
bility to their respective Presbyteries; and the 
churches will feel doubly secure that their contri- 
butions to the funds of the 
. workmen of whom they 
ashamed. 
Resolved, That whenever 
have approved of this plan, and adopted it, the 
Board will receive no candidates properly belong- 


thy Presbytery shall 


rd successfully the | 


semi-annually. And let this Committee report to 


‘| the’ Presbytery, in’ writing, at least onee a year 


‘the standing and progress of alf their beneficiaries, 
‘and let this report be put on the minutes of Pres- 


fbytery.. ‘This. Committee should also correspond 
“| with the Board of Education, in reference to those 


candidates whenever it is deemed necessary. 
II. Respecting funds. In an enterprize of such 
magnitude as that in which we are engaged, 


{ where every thing was to be originated, and the 


churches put in possession of our plans, and their 
confidence secured, and they roused to efficient co- 
operation, there must have been of necessity a 
greater number of Agents employed at first, and 
course greater expense incurred than would af- 
terwards be required, when the organization was 
more complete, and the Board firmly fixed in the 
confidence of the Presbyterian Church. __ 

It is our determination to reduce the-price of 
Agency as much as ible. We are, however, 
perfectly satisfied that a certain amount of Agency 
will always be indispensable to the success of the 
cause. The success of perhaps every benevolent 
Institution in our country, is to be ascribed, under 
God, to the labours of wise, devoted, and efficient 
agents ; and the success has generally been in the 
direct proportion of well directed effort. | 
And this is true not only in the institutions of 
‘religion, but in every department of civil society ; 
there must be some men “attending continually 
upon this very thing.” 

If it be right for the Presbyterian Church to 
have a Board of Education, their Agents ought to 
have free access to all our churches, to receive the 
free-will offerings of those who love the cause, 
and to bring the subject of the ministry before the 
minds of the sons of the Church; for we find from 
experience that, with few exceptions, wherever 
these duties are left exclusively to pastors, the 
cause languishes. 

Our plan is, not to cover the whole field with 
Agents, but to place an Agent in the centre of a 
large section of the Church, and let him operate 
directly among the churches as far as he can; and 
then indirectly through Presbyteries and Voluntary 
Agents and Pastors, so that all the churches may 
have the cause fairly brought before them once in 
each year. | 

the Presbyteries would take hold of the work 
with a strong hand, prepare the way for our agents, 
and co-operate with them in every mode they may 
deem proper, they could aid us much in watching 
over our candidates and economizing the funds of 
the Church. In this business especially the Stand- 
ing Committee of Education might be instructed 
to consider themselves the official advisers and 
coadjutors of the Agent; and where no agent is 
expected, that they should take measures to have 
the cause brought before every church belonging 
to the Presbytery in the course of the year. 

If the Presbytery shall determine to adopt the 
plan we have sketched, and appoint the aforesaid 
Committee, we beseech them to proceed with cau- 
tion and prayerful deliberation, and to charge their 
Committee before the Lord, that they shall guard 
with sleepless vigilance this door to the Holy 
Ministry ; and aid the Board of Education in every 
way in their power, in increasing greatly the num- 
ber of fatthful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also. 

We trust the Presbytery will act promptly, and | 
either adopt our plan or decline; and direct their 
Clerk to inform us at once of the result of their de- 
liberations; and if they adopt, give us the names 
of the members of their Committee, and the address 
of the chairman. We shall direct the candidates 
already under our care as soon as practicable to 
put themselves under the care of the Presbytery 
to which they most naturally belong, so as to have 
our system in operation with all convenient des- 


patch, 


Francis MeFartanp, Cor. Sec. 


For the Presbvterian. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Female Domestic 
Missionary Association of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, Auxiliary to the 
General Assembly’s Board of Missions. 


In presenting their fourth annual report, your 
Executive Committee have to lament the want of 
any thing of special interest, to lay before you, as 
immediately connected with our own Association. 
From some reason unknown to us, our missionary 


AY MORNING, BY | require, to the’ chairman of this Committee at least | 


From the Christian Magazine. 
(ConcLuDED.) 


speculative preference of that. mode of church gov- 
ernment to any other, followed the confused, doc- 
trinal notions of Baxter, or the more intelligible 
‘system of Dr. Williams, who undertook to reduce 
to some form and order the manageable parts of the 
chaos which Baxter, by his controversial writi 

had raised. Rev. P. Henry, who rested from his 
trials and labours in 1696, never swerved from the 
doctrines of the Puritans, although it a he 
took no interest in the controversy which then di- 


Shrewsbury, “ differed much from Baxter respect- 
ing justification and other things.” But Dr. - 
uel Benson, who was his assistant in his old age, 
and had been previously for ten years the successor 
of P. Henry, at Broad-Oak, embraced, in its fullest 
extent, the Neonomian doctrine. His views of 
justification, drawn upon a particular occasion in 
certain aphorisms, are inserted in his Life by Mr. 
Henry. (Miscel. Works.) The following extract 
will place before our readers a fair summary of the 
Neonomian or new-law theology: The salvation 
of men is only on conditions becoming the govern- 
ment of intellectual creatures. The establishment 
of such conditions, is the introduction of the evan- 
gelical law, the observance of which, is the only 
thing needful for personal justification. It pleased 
God to place man again in a state of fair trial. 
The contrivance, in short, was, that Jesus Christ, 
satisfying by his sufferings, for human nature, 
should make a way that God, with the security of 
his honour, should propose life and happiness on 
terms proportioned to the abilities of lapsed crea- 
tures. ‘These terms are sincere faith and. repent- 
ance. Serving God thus with our minds, we are 
conformed to the Gospel rule, and our service is 
our evangelical righteousness. Being our evan- 
gelical righteousness, our title to the highest in- 
stance of divine favour is founded, as well as our 
guilt removed. The spirit being poured out on all 
flesh, even those who are condemned are put on as 
fair a trial as Adam—had righteousness as much 
in their reach, as he, and perish, not for his guilt, 
but theirown.” We need not say how opposite 
the above sentiments are to several of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel. That the ortho- 
dox Mr. Henry should nix upon them his implied 
recommendation, as he did in giving them publici- 
ty without censure, is one of many instances in proof 
of the powerful sway which the spirit of modera- 
tion held over the minds of men at this time. What 
was that lauded, fashionable moderation, but apa- 
thy to sound doctrine—the disguised opiate, ad- 
ministered by a vaunting catholic charity, as the 
grand catholicon for healing all evils in ecclesias- 
tical bodies. It brought on the sleep of security, 
which in the end proved, to most of the Presbyte- 
rian churches, the sleep of death, The warning 
from the faithful watchmen at Pinner’s Hall, was 
seasonable. Their bold defence of the gospel, and 
their controversial confirmation of its sacred and 
precious doctrines, were the means, through the 
blessing of Christ, of preserving the Congrega- 
tional churches from apostasy. ‘To their instru- 
mentality, and that of their worthy successors, we 
may attribute, in a great degree, the doctrinal 
soundness of the Congregational churches in 
England since that period. Several causes, how- 
ever, combined to limit their influence and oppose 
their success among the Presbyterians. ‘The 
Congregational! name and sect had been unpopular 
from the days of Cromwell in the nation at large. 
The opinions which this part of the Dissenters con- 


}demned as unwarranted by the Bible, and ruinous 


to the Church, had become extensively prevalent, 
and had been not only zealously disseminated by 
Presbyterian divines, long highly reputed for their 
piety and usefulness, but also indirectly promoted 
by the injudicious and partial neutrality of a few 
others in that denomination who were sound in the 
faith. Still, the Congregationalists, in a succes- 
sion of able ministers, maintained their Lecture at 
Pinner’s Hall; and we find them 60 years after 
that Lecture was established, teaching, with una- 
bated zeal, the same doctrines which had been 
taught there from the beginning. For, the sup- 
porters of the Lecture, in connexic.. with others 
delivered the well-known and valuable Lime St. 
Lectures in 1730. Of those engaged in the last 


DECLINE OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENG. 


We do not affirm that all, without exception, 
who were called Presbyterians, on account of their 


vided the Dissenters. Rev. Francis Tallents, of 


faith. ‘Those persons, ina late day of rebuke and 


,portance of the warning it brings to the churches 
to of trifling with the holy doctrines 
‘the gospel. a 
_-The following extraet is taken from the Introduc- 
tion to the New York edition of Thos. Bradbury’s 
Work on Baptism. The _ introduction itself is 
chiefly extracted from the Christian Magazine, by 
Dr. Mason, for 1802, No. 68. | 
“In 1718, he was called to appear, in behalf of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the divinity of our 
glorious Redeemer. Several ministers and others 
in the west of England and in London denied these 
glorious truths, or sinfully concealed them. This 
called the zeal of Mr. Bradbury to action, who, 
with others of his brethren, Tory, Robinson, Wil- 
cox, Calamy, Cummin, &c. defended them in a 
pamphlet entitled, “The Judgment of some Lon- 
don ministers about the Holy Trinity,” and also at 
‘various conferences. At one of these, in Salter’s 
Hall, (where the united ministers held their meet- 
ings until the building was finished in Red Cross 
Stréet,) March 3, 1718, Mr. Bradbury, with the 
concurrence of some of his brethren, proposed the 
following clause to be inserted in a paper of agree- 
ment between the different parties in this contro- 
versy: “ That we may not suffer by misrepresen- 
tations, as if our endeavours for peace and charity 
proceeded from an indifference to the truth, we de- 
clare our continuance in the things we have heard 
and been assured of, viz. that there is but one only, 
the living and the true God; that there are three 
persons in the God-head, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, and that these three are one God, 
the same in substance, equal in power and glory.’ 
Upon this they divided, and those who were open 
confessors as well as believers of the above doc- 
trine, subscribed their declaration. Of this Mr. 
Bradbury speaks in his sermon on the nature of 


many others being left to think the more freely.” 
“You know very well what a noble stand has been 
made for Christian liberty by our brethren in the 
metropolis of the kingdom,” alluding to the oppo- 
sition which was then made, by a majority of the 
dissenting ministers, to subscribing the article 
drawn up by Mr. Bradbury. “This congregation 
is the first which openly declares for the true wor- 
ship of the gospel ;” that is, for Arianism. From 
what is contained in this volume, we infer, that the 
ministers of that region had no direct agency in ef- 
fecting his removal from his former church. What 
was done, was done by the majority of the church 
who made his subscription to a paper in favour of 
the divinity of Christ, the condition of his continu- 
ance among them. ‘This he looked upon as an en- 
croachment on his liberty—“ an attempt to set up 
an inquisition.” After this, he published several 
pieces in defence of Arianism, which were answer- 
ed by Mr. Bradbury. We will close our notice of 
Mr. Pierce, with an extract from an epitaph 
which was prepared by a friend of his in London, 
probably by Mr. Avery himself, agreeable to a re- 
quest made by his relatives for “ a proper inscrip- 
tion,” although the Rector of the parish would not 
allow it a place in the grave-yard. ‘ Happening 
in some things to change his opinion, he acted 
with equal prudence and integrity, for as he care- 
fully concealed his sentiments from others, while 
he thought it was not their concern to know them, 
so when he judged the discovery of them neces- 
sary, no views of advantage or disadvantage could 
prevail with him not to profess them publicly.” 
From this time Arianism, ending in Socinianism, 
spread rapidly among the Presbyterians. ‘Those 
churches and seceding portions of churches which 
remained sound, in this general declension from 
the truth, joined the Independents. Among the 
societies threatened with the fatal heresy, was that 
over which Dr. John Guise presided, in Hertford, 
previously to his being called to succeed the vener- 
able Matthew Clark in London. His labours for 
the establishment of his people in the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ were crowned with success. “ It 
ig matter of deep regret,” says his Biographer, 
“that the same holy zeal did not inspire all the 
pastors of the dissenting interest. Many fair and 
happy societies might thus have been saved from 
ruin, and the seed of the word continued to flourish, 
where, for many years, were beheld only the un- 
sightly weeds of noxious heresy.” (Guise’s Life, 


pref. to Parap.) 


blasphemy, who were not ashamed to own Christ 
for their God, may have returns made them in a 
proper way, that he will not be ashamed to be cal- 
led their God. Mr. Bradbury was particularly 
happy that his brethren, the Lecturers at Pinner’s 
Hall, and he had the same views, on these momen- 
tous points. These gentlemen were the following: 
Messrs. John Nesbit, Mathew Clark, Robert 
Bragge, Thomas Ridgely, and John Hoxon. In a 
dedication of some sermons, on contending for re- 
vealed religion, directed to these ministers, -he 
says: “ You know the trial of cruel mockings, and 
how shamefully we have been entreated, with 
what contention we have kept the faith of Jesus, 
and not denied his name. I must own it,as the} ‘he last collective stand that was made against 
honour of every preacher of your Lecture, that | Unitarian doctrine, was made about 1730, by an as- 
they have not been ashamed of Christ and his | sociation of ministers at Exeter, “ but not being 
word, notwithstanding the furious measures that | supported by the general body of ministers as- 
were used to hinder your subscribing with the|sembled at Salter’s Hal], in London, their resis- 
hand to the Lord God of Israel; and I can look | tance to the course of defection was only tem 
back on all the scandal that has followed this word | rary in its success.” (Presb. Review for 7 sa 
of our testimony, with a satisfaction, that though it | 1835.) It will occur to our readers that this was 
is not much [ can do for the cause, yet it is no lit-{the year in which the congregational Lecturers 
tle matter that you and I have suffered.” Mr. | were engaged in their noble defence of the doc- 
Bradbury thought it his duty in the important con- | trines of the gospel in Lime-St. 
troversy, particularly to defend the divinity of Je-} | We have thus endeavoured to prove that Arian- 
sus Christ ; and this he did to good purpose, in va- | ism, the precursor of Socinianiam, according to his- 
rious sermons he published, especially in his great { torical record, was the lineal descendant of neono- 
work, The Mystery of Godliness.” mianism, or the consequence of that state of affairs 
We are now getting to the dark side of the his- | and of opinion, which was introduced by Baxter, 
tory of the dissenters. In addition to the dangers}and settled by Dr. Williams. To the above, we 
arising from the innate and native tendency of | shall add the testimony of the Rev. Wm. Orme, in 
the doctrines long taught among them, this plan of] his Life of Baxter. (Vol. 1. p. 68.) “Iam not 
union exposed them on every side to error, and | sure, whether certain effects, which began early 
left them, like a city without walls, defence, or | in the last century to appear among the Presbyte- 
guards, in a time of war, and more than this, it put | rian part of the nonconformists, may not be traced, 
it out of their power, except by some such extra- | in some degree, to the speculative and argumenta- 
ordinary expedient as that proposed by Mr. Brad-| tive writings of Baxter. His influence over this 
bury, to detect and repel error when once it had | class of his brethren was evidently very great. 
entered. But suitable and necessary as that expe- | He was inimical to all the systems of doctrine and 
dient was, when the strong suspicion of heresy was | discipline then contended for, or ever before known 
resting on not a few among them, it met with vio- | in the world. He contended for a system more 
lent opposition whenever there was an attempt} general and liberal than was then approved, and 
made to apply it as a test of orthodoxy, and a ma-| wished to place a variety of theological truths on 
jority of the dissenting ministers in and about Lon- | grounds rather belonging to philosopliy or mete- 
don refused to subscribe to this fundamental article | physics, than to revelation. It is a singular fact, 
of faith. We do not insinuate that all the non- | that the Presbyterians, though at first more rigid 
subscribers were concealed Arians, but some of}!in their doctrinal views, and more exclusive in 
them undoubtedly were, and we cannot account for | their spirit and system of church government, be- 
the opposition made by others to this wise measure, | came, befure the death of Baxter, the more liberal 
in any way that will be to their credit. The fa-} party. To avoid the charge of antinomianism, 
mous Dr. Doddridge was one of those opposed to} which Baxter was too ready to prefer against such 
it. Being invited to the pastoral care of a congre- | as differed from some of his views, the Presbyte- 
gation in London in 1723, in his answer declining | rians seem gradually to have sunk into a state of 
the invitation he suys:-“I might also have been | low, moderate orthodoxy, in which there was little 
required to subscribe, which I am resolved never | of the warmth or vitality of evangelical religion. 
to do. We have no disputes on that matter in| The first stage in that process of deterioration 


| ings, and our sufferings will become the means of 


universe has certain bounds set to it; but when we 
consider that it is the work of infinite 
prompted by infinite goodness, with an infinite 
space to exert itself in, how can imagination get 
any bounds to it? 

o return, therefore, to my first thought, I could 
not but look upon myself with secret horror, as a 
being, that was not worth the smallest regard, of 
one, who had so great a work under his care and 
superintendency. I was afraid of being overlooked, 
amidst the immensity of natyre; and Jost, among 
the infinite variety of creatures, which in a}: froba- 
bility, swarm through all these immeasurable re- 
gions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thought, I considered that it took its rise from those- 
narrow conceptions which we are apt to entertain. 
of the Divine nature. We, ourselves, cannot at- 


we are careful to inspect some things, we must, of 
course, neglect others. This imperfection, which: 
we observe in ourselves, is an imperfeetion, which 
cleaves, in some degree, to creatures of the highest 
capacities, as they are creatures, that is, beings of 
finite and limited natures. The presence of every 
created being, is confined to a certain measure of 
space, and consequently, his observation is stinted’ 


which we move, and act, and understand, is of a 
wider circumference to one creature than another,. 
according as we rise, one above another, in the 
scale of existence. When, therefore, we reflect 
on the Divine nature, we are so used, and accus- 
tomed to this imperfection in ourselves, that we 
cannot forbear, in some n-easure, ascribing it to- 
Him, in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. 
Our reason, indeed, assures us, that His attributes 
are infinite ; but our conceptions are such, that it 
cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it 
contemplates, ’till our reason comes again to our 
succour, and throws down all those little prejudices. 
which rise in us unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. 

We shall, therefore, utterly extinguish this me- 
lancholy thought, of our being overlooked by our 
Maker, in the multiplicity of his works, and the 
infinity of those objects, among which, he seems to 
be incessantly employed, if we consider, in the first 
place, that he is omnipresent; and, in the second, 
that he is omniscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence: His 
being passes through, actuates, and supports 
the whole frame of nature. His creation, and 
every part of it, is full of him. There is nothing 
he has made that is either so distant, so little, or so 
inconsiderable, which he does not essentially inba- 
bit. His substance is within the substance of 
every being, whether material or immaterial, and 
as intimately present to it, as that being is to 
itself. In short, to speak of him, in the language 
of the old Philosophers, He is a Being whose cen- 


He is also, omniscient, as well as omnipresent.. 
His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and naturally 

flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be. 
conscious of every motion that arises in the whole 

material world, which he thus essentially pervades; 
and of every thought that is stirring in the in- 
tellectual world, to every part of which he is thus 

intimately united. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with 

one glance of thought, should start beyond the 

bounds of the creation, should it for millions of 
years continue its progress through infinite space, 
with the same activity, it would still find itself 
within the embrace of its Creator, and encompassed 
around with the immensity of the Godhead. While 
we are in the body, he is not less present with us, 
because he is concealed from us. “Oh! that I 
knew where I might find him! (says Job,) Behold 
I go forward, but he is not there; and backward; 
but I cannot perceive him. On the left hand, 
where he does work, but I cannot behold him. He 
hideth himself on the right hand, that I cannot see 
him.” In short, reason, as well as revelation, as- 

sures us, that he cannot be absent from us, not- 

withstanding He is undiscovered by us. 

In this consideration, the Almighty’s omnipres- 
ence and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought 
vanishes. He cannot but regard every thing that 

has being, especially, sueh of his creatures, who 

fear they are not regarded by him. He is in all 
their thoughts, and to the anxiety of heart in par- 

ticular, which is apt to trouble them, on this occa- 

sion; for ag it is impossible he should overlook any 

of his creatures; so we may be confident that he 


wer, 


tend to many different objects, at the same time. If — 


to a certain number of objects. The sphere, in 


tre is everywhere and his circumference no where !. | 


ing to that Presbytery in any other way, unless in| has not favoured us, with his usual communications 
_ very extraordinary cases; and|then only tempora-| reporting the state, and progress of the cause in 
rily till the Presbytery shall have the opportunity | which we are engaged, in the region where he ia 


named lecture, Robert Bragge, Thomas Bradbury, 
John Hurrion, Thomas Hal], Peter Goodwin, John 
Sladen, and Abraham Taylor, were Congregation- 


these parts. A neighbouring gentleman once tried | which took place among the Presbyterian dissen- | regards with an eye of mercy, those who approach- 
to introduce a subscription, but it was effectually | ters, was generally characterised by the term Bax- | ing him in unfeigned humility of heart, think them- 


‘Res 
Presbytery, to be recommended to the Board, shall 
at the time of their reception by the Presbytery, or 
as.soon thereafter as possible, sign duplicates of 
the following pledge,.one to|be retained by the 
Committee of the Presbytery,/and the other to be 
transmitted to the Board. And if any candidate 
shall neglect or refuse to sign| it, when an oppor- 
tunity is afforded, the Executive Committee shall, 
as soon as they deem it expedient, strike his name 
from the list of candidates. 
Pledge. Having selicited 
Board of Education in prosécuting a course of 
Literary and Theological Studies; that my views 
‘and purposes may be fully understood, I subscribe 
the bliowing declaration: viz. I hereby declare 
it to be my solemn purpose to devote my life to 
the Christian ministry ; and having examined the 


of actin 
ved, That all candidates received by the 


he patronage of the 


located. | 

Neither have we heard any thing new from the 
Infant School in Little Rock since our last report. 
But from what we gather from general informa- 
tion, we believe the work of the Lord is, if slowly, 
yet surely advancing. 

The General Assembly’s Board of Missions, to 
which our Association is an auxiliary, have during 
the year past enlarged their bounds—Their Mis- 
sionaries also have become more numerous, and 
their means have increased. Still the wants of 
destitute millions are crying to them, and us, not 
to relax our exertions, or withhold our pecuniary 
assistance, or cease from offering sincere, fervent, 
and continual prayer. 

When we turn our eyes away from our own imn- 
mediate sphere of action, and look abroad upon the 
cause of Missions generally, there has much taken 
place during the past year to excite our interest, 


Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church, [| to deepen our gratitude, and to induce us to re- 


am free to avow that, as far 
exhibits my views of the doctrines of the Word of 
God. I also approve of the Government and Dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian Church in these United 


understand it, it | double our diligence in promoting to the extent of 


our ability, the great and glorious work to which 
we have put our hand. 
Since our last annual meeting, to use the poeti- 


States. -In seeking the ministry, therefore, in the | cal language of another in alluding to the forma- 


Presbyterian Church, [ fully intend to pursue a 
thorough course of study preparatory to the study 
of Theology, and, when prepared, to pursue a 
three-years course of theolagical studies. And 
having examined the Constitution and By-laws of 
the Board, I hereby signify my cordial approval of 
them, and promise to acqui in and attend to all 
their requisitions which have any reference to can- 
didates. And should I fail, through my own fault, 
to enter the ministry ; or cease to adhere to the 
standards of the Presbyterian|Church ; or should I 
while under the care of the Board change my 

lace of study, contrary to the directions of the 
Committee ; or continue to prosecute 
amy studies at an Institution npt approved by them ; 
.or withdraw my connexion from the Assembly’s 
Board, to put myself under the care of any other 
Education Board or Society, without furnishing a 
reason which shall be satisfactory to the Executive 
Committee, I do hereby bind mysglf, in any of 
these cases, to refund, as sopn as I am able, all 
monies I shall have received /from the Board, with 
intereston the same. 

In addition to the foregoing plan, which hus 
been adopted by the Board, we would beg leave to 
make a few suggestions in reference to the best 
mode of carrying it into effect; and also in regard 
to the way in which we think the Presbytery can 
best aid us in the collection of funds. 

L In reference to candida Let the Presby- 
tery appoint a Standing mittee of Education 
as we suggested before, and jet it be charged with 
the following duties: 1. If the Presbytery do not 
choose to examine young men to be recommended 
to us as beneficiaries, in Presbytery, let them 
devolve the duty on this committee ; and when 


the committee mp have reported, recommending 
@ young man to the Presbytery for the patronage 
ef our Board, and he has al cennived a vote of 
the Presbytery, let the chairman of the ittee 
report him to the Corresponding Secretary of our 
Board, according to a form which we will furnish. 


it ia expected of course, that Presbyteries will take 
up no young man for the patronage of the Board 
but such as the rules of the Board authorize. 


tion of the Presbyterian Foreign Missionary So- 
clety— 

“A planet has burst on our wondering sight, 

How brilliant with blessings! how big with delight ! 
Like the star in the East, see it points out the road, 
That leads up the wandering tribes to their God. 

The good and the great have beheld its first ray, 

Like the roseate East at the dawning of day, 

And the gift of their talents they hasten to bring, 

To lay at the feet of their crucified King. 


Already a little band of devoted missionaries, en- 
listed under their banners, have given up kindred, 
and home, and country, and have gone forth to dis- 
tant lands to proclaim the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, to the perishing heathen. Amcng them 
two from our own church have gone, the one by 
hjs assistance in printing, to multiply the precious 
word of God—the other, as opportunity may offer to 
devote her time, in teaching lisping infancy, and 
speaking to them of a Saviour’s dying love. And 


come instrumental in winning at least, one soul to 
the knowledge and love of Jesus? and who can 
compute the worth of only one immortal soul ? 
From these general facts, let us take courage, 
and go on without wearying in this work and la- 
bour of jlove, remembering that in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not. 

A Freeman, Secretary 
Philadelphia, April 2d, 1838. 


MOURNING FOR FRIENDS. 


Grief at the loss of friends is natural. To say, 
therefore, that tears for the deceased are unseason- 
able, because they are unprofitable, is to speak with- 
out regard to the state and condition of human na- 
ture. A pious tear is a sign of humanity and gen- 
erosity—but still, exceeding care must be taken that 
men do not run into excesses of this kind. To grieve 
may be laudable—to be loud and querulous is child- 
ish, and to carry matters so far as to refuse comfort 
is inexcusable. It is impious towards God, without 
whose permission nothing happens in the world— 
it expresses too great a disregard to other men, as 
though no one remained worthy of esteem or love 
—and it is highly prejudicial to ourselves, as it im- 
pairs our health, weakens our minds, unfits us for 


our several offices, and sometimes ends in death it- 


may we Not hope that in this sphere they may be-| 


alists, and Samuel Wilson and John Gill were 
Baptists. The latest account I have seen of the 
Pinner’s Hall Lecture, bringing down the history 
of it to 1830, is contained in Orme’s Life of Bax- 
ter. (Vol. 1, p. 266.) “The Tuesday morning 
Lecture continues to the present time, and is regu- 
larly preached at New Broad-St. meeting house. 
It is not to the credit of the Dissenters, that some 
of their most respectable ministers were long left 
to deliver that lecture to almost empty benches. 

The controversy, the foregoing account of which 
we deemed necessary in unfolding the internal 
state of the Dissenters, did not prevent the plan of 
union from being carried into effect. ‘ Of the In- 
dependents, the strictest of them withdrew from 
the United ministers.” (Howe’s Life.) Others, 
however, holding the same doctrines, but not 
equally strict as to communion, and some of them 
Lecturers at Pinner’s Hall, remained; although the 
terms of union did not allow of their doing any 
thing effectually in that connexion, to check the 
progress of error; for we have already shown that 
the united ministers had no creed or Confession of 
Faith, and that the majority, the most influential of 
them, favoured the Neonomian error. Dr. Wil- 
liams soon triumphed over all the opposition which 
had been raised against him. He was chosen to 
appear at the head of the dissenting ministers of 
the several denominations in and about London, in 


tion on his accession to the throne. His death 

took place in 1716. By his Will he devoted the 

greater part of his property, which was considera- 

ble, to charitable uses. His library, which was ex- 

tensive and valuable, he appointed to be a public 

library, for the reception of which, his trustees, ac- 

cording to his testamentary directions, erected a 

commodious building in Red Cross-St. by funds 

which he had appropriated for that purpose. This 

was also the place in which the meetings of the 

united ministers were held. (Buck’s Works, vol. 

4, p. 26.) At the time of Dr. W.’s death but few 

remained of those who had been associated with him 

twenty-five years before. Othersgghowever, had 

been raised up to supply their places. The United 

Dissenters were, outwardly, in a very prosperous 

condition. According to the Presbyterian Review, 

already referred to, they had not less than eight 

hundred churches, and many of them richly en- 

dowed. To appearance, the experiment of an 

union, without unanimity, of a Church without a 
creed, and a ministry without self-government, was 
successful. But were not these favourable appear- 
ances delusive? Was not the fatal leprosy secretly 
spreading which was shortly after detected, by the 
fit and scriptural means, applied for that purpose, 
though not to an extent commensurate with the 
suspicion of its existence ? 

It had been alleged, by sober-minded and learned 
divines, the early opponents of the Neonomian sys- 
tem, that it tended to Socinianism. Had such a 
tendency begun to develope itself? The fact, with 
the proof of it, to which we now desire the atten- 
tion of our readers, is this: That the United body 
of Dissenters, (and so far as our information reach- 
es, exclusively that portion of it, by far the most 
numerous, denominated Presbyterian,) did at this 
very time exhibit in some of its members alarming 


presenting to George I. their-address of congratula- | cast off all disguise. (Brown’s Church flistory.) 


indications of its being infected with the Arian | demand our assent to thirty-nine articles of human 
heresy, a denial of the true and proper divinity of} composure, as others have to require our assent to 


overruled by the interposition of Mr. Some, Mr. | terianism, a word to which it is difficult to attach | selves unworthy that he should be mindful of them. 


Norris, and Mr. Jennings, my tutor.” (Orton’s | any definite meaning. It denotes no separate sect 


Memoirs of Doddridge, p. 50.) The most eminent | or party, but rather a system of opinions on doctri- 
ministers in the Presbyterian denomination in Lon- | nal points verging towards Arminianism, and which 
don, refused to subscribe; among whom, besides | ultimately passed to Arianism and Socinianism. It 
others we might mention, were Dr. J. Evans, the | is a melancholy fact, that the declension which be- 
successor of Dr. Williams, Dr. B. Grosvenor, Dr. | gan, even at this early period, in the Presbyterian 
S. Wright. ‘These Drs. were engaged, in 1718, | body, went on slowly but surely, till, from the 
with Dr. Avery and 8S. Brown, in a publication en- | most fervid orthodoxy, it finally arrived at the 
titled, “The Occasional Paper, a work sacred to | frigid zone of Unitarianism.”—Alas! Alas! 

the cause of religious liberty, free-inquiry, and C. L. 
charity.” (Neal’s History, vol. I. p. 26.) Dr. A. 
was an Arian, and afterwards the editor of the 
works of Rey. J. Pierce, whom we shall have oc- 


casion to notice. de 
I was yesterday, about sunset, walking in the 

We shall now proceed to show, that there was | open fields, ‘till the night insensibly fell a me. 
occasion for the alarm which Mr. Bradbury and | J) at first amused myself, with all the richness and 
his colleages felt, and ground for the suspicion, variety of colours, which appeared in the western 
— in the measure proposed in the meeting at | parts of Heaven. In proportion as they faded away, 
Saltar’s Hall, that Arianism had begun to corrupt | and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
the ministry of the dissenters. : one after another, "till the whole firmament was in 
Besides Whiston and Dr. Clarke, Episcopalians, |a glow. The blueness of the ether was exceed- 
Mr. Thomas Emlyn, originally a Presbyterian, was | ingly brightened, and enlivened, by the season of 
at this time an avowed and blasphemous advocate | the year, and the rays of all those luminaries, that 
of that baleful heresy. Being invited to Dublin in| passed through it. The galaxy appeared in its 
1691, to be an assistant to Rev. Joseph Boyce, he | most beautiful white. To complete the scene, the 
continued there for eleven years, covertly dis- | full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, 
seminating it. He wasat length detected and dis-| which Milton takes notice of, and opened to the 
missed. He then returned to London where he| eyes, a new picture of nature, which was more 
finely shaded, and disposed among softer lights, 
In 1718, a few months after the fore-mentioned | than that which the sun had before discovered to us. 
meeting at Salter’s Hall, Mr. Ashty, pastor of a} As1 was surveying the moon, walking in her 
congregation in Moorfield, having exchanged pul- | brightness, and taking her progress among the con- 
pits with Rev. M. Tompkins, referred, in his dis- | stellations, a thought arose in me, which, I believe, 
course ‘to pernicious errors and damnable here- | very often perplexes, and disturbs men of serious 
sies creeping in among the dissenters, and particu-| and contemplative natures. David himself, fell 
larly to errors concerning the divinity of Christ.” | into it, in that reflexion. ‘“ When I consider the 
Mr. Tompkins fearing the effect which these | Heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
timely warnings might have on the minds of his| stars, which thou hast ordained, what is man, that 
people, soon after preached a sermon in which, | thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that 
without avowing or disavowing his belief, he main- | thou regardest him?” In the same manner, when 
tained that the divinity of Christ was not a funda- | I consider that infinite host of stars, or, to speak 
mental doctrine of christianity. ‘This opened the |'more philosophically, of suns, which were then 
eyes ‘ the people and they discharged him, and | shining upon me, with those innumerable sets of 

y 


Sclected for the Presbyterian. 
ON THE DEITY. 


whe fterwards desired communion in the } planets, or worlds, which were moving round their 
chu refused it. He became an active| respective suns; when J still enlarged the idea, 
Arian, and published several pieces in which he} and supposed another Heaven of suns and worlds, 
assailed the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. (Neal’s| rising still above this, which we discovered, and 
History, vol]. 1. p. 24.) those still enlightened by a superior firmament of 

Of the Arians in the west of England, Rev. | luminaries, which are still planted at so great a 
James Pierce of Exon, was the chief. The follow- | distance that they may appear to the inhabitants 
ing account of him, we have gathered from a post- | of the former, as the stars do to us: In short, while 
humous volume of .his sermons, printed in London | [ pursued this thought, I could not but reflect on 
in 1728. He was by name a Presbyterian, and} that little, insignificant figure, which I myself 

reached one of the sermons at the meeting of the | bore, ainidst the immensity of God’s works. 

nited ministers of Devon and Cornwall, four} Were the sun, which enlightens this part of 
years before he was dismissed from his congrega- | creation, with all the hosts of planetary worlds that 
tion. The immediate occasion of his ejectment | move about him utterly extinguished and annihila- 
was his refusal to subscribe to the doctrine of the | ted, they would not be missed, more than a grain 
Trinity. This took place in 1718. A part of his| of sand upon the sea shore. The space they pos- 
congregation to him, and built for him | sess is so exceedingly: little in comparison of the 
another meeting house, at the opening of which he | whole, it would scarce make a blank in the crea- 
preached a discourse, in which he made an unre-| tion. ‘The chasm would be imperceptible to an 
served and unequivocal avowal of his sentiments, | eye that could take in the whole compass of nature, 
although it appears he did not approve of the | and pass from one end of the creation to the other: 
means which had been employed to draw him from | as it is poasible there may be such a sense in our- 
the disguise which he had hitherto maintained.— | selves, hereafter, or, in creatures, which are at 
“The established church have as much right to| present more exalted than ourselves. We see 
many stars, by: the help of glasses, which we do 
not discover with our naked eyes; and the finer 
one. We were called to bear the first shock, and | our telescopes are, the more still are our discove- 


SOMETHING FOR THE CURIOUS. 


The Bible differs widely from all other books 
which the world has seen. Yet in one important 
point, it--bears affinity to every luminous and well 
digested systen’ of science. It esses certain 
distinctive principles—principles peculiarly its 
own. ‘These principles may be compared to the 
pillars of a magnificent temple. They not only 
adorn the edifice, but are _——s essential to its 
support. ‘Take them away, and the. building falls 
at once. Nothing remains but a confused collec- 
tion of fragments; a mass of unsightly ruins. 
The principles to which we refer,.are such as 
these ; the deep and entire depravity of man—the 
proper divinity of our Saviour—atonement by his 
blood, as the only ground of human hope—renova- 
tion of heart by the Holy Spirit. 
These principles have sometimes been compared 
to chain shot. Such is the close and intimate con- 
nexion, that if one of them gain a fair admission to 
the mind, the rest will almost unfailingly follow. 
From the earliest existence of Christianity, these 
doctrines have been received and checisad: by the 
reat mass of Christians, as the cardinal and dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of revelation. The fact is 
obvious and indisputable. And hence it follows, 
by inevitable inference, that if the doctrines in 
view are not the doctrines of the Bible, its Author 
has failed to accomplish his aim. A book designed 
to reclaim mankind from error,and establish the 
truth, has been the grand instrument of propagat- 
ing delusion and falsehood through the world. 
We admit the fact, that in modern times, great 
numbers of professed believers in the Bible have — 
entirely overlooked the doctrines in question, and 
even strenuously denied their existence in the sa- 
cred pages. But this fact is counterbalanced, and 
partly explained, by another fact. Infidels of va- 
rious classes have clearly perceived these doctrines 
in the Bible; and on this very account, have turn- 
ed in. disgust and hatred from the book itself. 
The following anecdote is one among a multi- 
tude, which prove that the very doctrines which 
by many professed christians are overlooked, or de- 
nied, or even ridiculed, many avowed infidels, 
especially the sagacious and candid, confess to be 
clearly instamped on the sacred pages. 
Lord Bolingbroke, the infidel friend of Pope, 
and a man of genius and learning, was accustomed 
to peruse writings of almost all kinds of authors, 
and on almost all kinds of subjects. Receiving & 
visit, one morning, in his study, from an Engtish 
clergyman, he happened to be reading the works of 
Calvin. “ You find me rather singularly employ- 
ed,” said he ; and named the author he was perus- 
ing. The clergyman replied in a manner which 
intimated a total disbelief, with some degree of 
contempt, of the writings in question. “ You'sur- 
rise me very much,” said Bolingbroke. “If 1 be- 
lieved the Bible, I should certainly believe the 
writings of Calvin; for Calvin speaks with the 
Bible.” He added; “I know I am accounted an 
infidel; but I confess there occurs to me, at this 
moment, one argument which half convinces me 
that the Christian religion is true.”—* What is 
that?” said the clergyman. “Why,” replied 
Bolingbroke, “ that Christianity should have con- 
tinued in the world so long, when committed to the 


Christ. We can assure our readers, we do not 
make the above assertion without being well satis- 
fied of its truth, and we would not put ourselves to 
| the trouble of stating the historical evidence of its 


truth, were we not deeply impressed with the im- 


make the first stand against this encroachment and 
the onset has ind been violent.” “I am not 
without hope that, as we are the first, we shall 


ries. Huygenius carries this thought so far, that 
he does not think it impossible there may be stars, 


also be the last example of such violent proceed- 


| whose light has not yet travelled down to us, since 
their first creation, There is no question, but the 


care of such gentlemen as you.”— Watchtower. 
God did not choose the eagle or lion for sacrifice ; 
but the lamb and the dove.—Jenkins. 
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: under our care, shall be first received by Presbyte- 
ries, and by them be recommended to the Board; 
| and that the Presbyteries and the Board shall unite 
 in-their paternal supervision. | 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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hi irabl | For the Presbyterian. | only with error, but irreverent and profane lan- | Math. xviii. 26. 29, in the ble of the servant, 
our own recklessness. Let the sad fate of the} Mixep is desirable that a clear STATE OF THE CASE. guage in his sermons and prayers. But Mr. W an. owed 
as n 


English Presbyterian’ Church warn us; let and exact statement should be furnished of those ot, and I presume cannot, give the whole | lated “ h ” 
a THE ‘PRESBY'’ ERIAN. departed glory, let her temples, desecrated by a| Presbyteries-which stil! embrace Congregational | The writer of the following = resident of history of corruption He has told us nothing the servant, ay hie o ctamageed lec liad ~~ 
wie . a= | <cinian worship, admonish us, of the certain and | and mized churches, and whose Presbyterian or- Ohio. He has accompanied his communication | about a good elder being publicly reprimanded by | action of the talents which I owe, and Twill pay 
SATURDAY; APRIL 14, 1838. | fatal consequences, of making compromises whieh | ganization is accordingly vitiated. ‘The constitu. | with the names of the individuals he refers to in all.” Cor. xiii, 4, the word also occurs. 
| betray the trath of God to its enemies. Such mention is very explicit in determining the character the latter part of his article, in proof that he does Gin id be 
| FP a na Flaps ae if paid fithin six months, oF | 44 Doddridge and Baxter would have cursed the | of a Presbytery ; in this respect it is susceptible of | not speak at random. | | hell patience to bear the sufferings of their choice” | have it again, “be patient towards all.” The : 4 
rare Fifty om nadvance.. | day of their sinful compliance, had they foreseen | no double interpretation; it can be composed only I zone you last, being away, meaning is your anger towards all.” So 
: an : eal tthe a ‘of the end ; let such men now—Beware. - lof ministers who have been duly ordained, and |that you would not hear from me again; but cir- | Oberlin creed adopted in its place—of men taking | in Rom. ix. 22, “ endured with much long sufferin 
ile, | have adopted the standards, and of ruling elders, often alter cases, and make that a duty in Presbyteries, who were neither rohan the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction,” that | 
3 | . which otherwise would not be. A New-school | elders or committee men—of “God having to kill} restrained his wrath a long time against the vessels | 


ible post in the Church, and in_ confirmation of| Cuarsriaw Apasement.—The terms of self. | rdained and representing regularly organized Convention has recently been called, to meet in | some children in a congregation before they could | of wrath, &c. Again in 1 Peter, ni, 20, the word 
the aceount he gives of the corrupt state of these |-condemnation and abasement employed by Chris- Presbyterian churches. The Plan of Union ad- Philadelphia on the Tuesday immediatel preced-| have a revival,” &c. &c. If this be the result of | is used to express God’s forbearance to the world — 
-Byuods, tre says the gentlemen » whom he refers, | tians in expressing the views which they entertain mitted very important exceptions to this rule, but | ing the meeting of the General Assembly. This the new theology in one section of the Church, | in the days of Nuah. ‘This was a restraint of the 


and from whom he obtained h information, have | of their own character, particularly in their ioter- this Plan has been abrogated on account of its un- arta of the C = — 
Jong resided “in the region of which they speak, | course with God, are such us often to excite the constitutionality, and can henceforward have no plans will be arranged by the members to regain And as error is progressive in its tinaciaaie shat a wend aunadl in the ‘came sense. “The Lord 
-. end that-thelf names ean be furnished if their atate- | surprise and suspicion of the irretigious man. He authority. The Presbyterian Church has now re-|the ground which they lost at the last Assembly, would be the condition of our beloved Church ul-| is not slack concerning his promises,” &c., so fur 
miant be denied; For ourselves, we have long be- | is surprised that one who professes to have re- | Verted to first principles, and as the constitution is | and to carry forward their work of remodelling, or | timately ? With these facts, and the history of the | from it, “he restrains his wrath,” &c. “for our 
Heved, that the irue state of those Synode is un- | nounced the devil and all his werks, should still | 2° to be the law, no Presbytery can be recog- | changing the whole features of the Presbyterian sali od bev — pipe sili: before the eyes of sakes,” wherefore (verse 17,) “ we should account 
- speakab ly worse than has generally been imagined. | acknowledge himself to be the chief of sinners ; nized, which is not formed after that model. If Church. My conge in Fo you with another oo or i: ee ves in the next — Assem- | this restraining of wrath” against the wicked our 
and he suspects either, that these terms of self any one, therefore, should claim a representation in the. puree? Surely not. We: it 
. Norosz to Detacares—The delegates to the | preciation are employed in the affectation of hu- |!" the General Assembly, it must be made to ap-| which may prompt them to go straight forward, as | ward, leaning upon the arm of Jehovah, and carry | to inflict the thstntened punishment. Jt is un- 
General Assembly, who ate in favour of sus-| mility, or that the Christian under the cloak of a | Peat that their commissioners have been constitu- them May. pig necessary to multiply references upon this 
taining the reform measures of the last, will meet | pretended sanctity, is still living in the secret in-|"ionally elected by Presbyterian ministers and | interests thom vou taay call firth pene ond ten | of the 
-:for-prayer and consultation in the Seventh Presby- | dulgence of sin. ruling elders. If, on the contrary, it shall be | (¢ Christ's kingdom are at stake, which he bought thousand tongues, to write, and publish hard say- thea bea 2 they sake" = he thelr benef” in 
terian church, Philadelphia, on) Tuesday morning, It may not, for the Christian, be necessary to proved that the P resbytery 80 claiming 1s com-| with his blood ; when either God or man must be | ings, remember that the God on whom you lean | the translation suggested ? How can the restraint 
“May 15th, at 11 o'clock. This will be two days | 82Y: that both of these conclusions are equally mis- posed in part, of Congregational ministers, or com- | offended, no christian should hesitate for a moment | will be on the side of truth and order, and there- | of God’s anger against the adversaries of his elect 
- before the meeting of the General Assembly, and taken ; that they are the result of ill nature or ig- | ™ittee men, their election for commissioners is by a to = h — foe —e — ms —— pegs a be said to be for their benefit? It was for the in- 
: | norance: for he is conscious that, during his most | the very fact vitiated, and their claim to represen-}) 2080 east, appears to have been a plan ma- | Stitution of your Vhurch, and you wil! conler @ | terest of the widow to have justice rendered to her 
punctual attendance is requested. Papers favour- ; 7 tation in a Presbyterian court, is inevitably set | \uret,204 im operation for several years, to change | lasting blessing upon all sound Presbyterians, | speedily. The unjust judge delayed it to her in- 
able to the measure, will:please insert this notice, | S’e"U°us and successful endeavours to subdue | © ~ sc ee ylertan court; ts inevirab’y Se | the whole features of the Presbyterian Church, in| while you will not injure in the least, a single | jury. News if God put off avenging his elect, even _ 
m ‘sin, he can still, in the utmost sincerity, say with | 2®!¢° 28 Invalid. >a doctrine, government, and discipline; and if this | New-school-man. If the Third Presbytery of Phila- | though he restrains his wrath against their adver- 
Pea : Job, “I abhor myself,” or with David, * mine in- That there are such Presbyteries still nominally | change were effected, what must be the result? |delphia, wish to escape from the trap which they | saries, how can it be for their benefit? 
YER FOR THE ASSEMBLY.—It is respectfully iquities as a heavy burden are too heavy for me,” embraced in the Presbyterian Church, is beyond Look at this proposition for a moment. Let us | set for themselves, and into which they have fallen,| To solve this seeming paradox we must inquire 


su gested to the Presbyteri hat at thei 3 . ieee las . “s suppose a few individuals in our Church to have they can come out constitutionally as they fell in. intend by the “ elect.’ bh a 
8 —- elr sessions | 5+ with Paul, “O wretched man that I am, who|“ispute. If we mistake not, it has been fully become dissatisfied with some of the doctrines to | All sound Presbyterians in the ri disowned Sy- feign oe acd pases Pe om 


| a iri ip pe wmaeraesg etd SRE Fe shall deliver me from the body of this death.” acknowledged by the parties most interested, that} which they had solemnly subscribed, and rather | nods can do the same thing, as severals have al-| age until the end of the dispensation—the seed— i 
vl Pp g on the} othe man of the world who has never yet this is the condition of all the Presbyteries in the | than connect themselves with some other section | ready done. And those who are not Presbyterians | the travail of the soul of the Mediator. Gal. iii. 


’ -mext General Assembly. And that on the second | peen taught of God, some explanation may be ne- | Synod of Michigan, unless the two new ones, which | of the Church, should attempt to convert all in | either in belief or in practice, ought not, in honesty, | 16—Isaiah liii. 10. 11—Rom. v. 15. 21—the one 


Sabbath in May, being the Sabbath immediate! :; they have, with politic intent, recently formed, | te one to which they belonged to their own | to wish to be connected with a Church whose doc- —th tical body of Christ, Eph. ii. 
being Y| cessary for the singular fact, that the holiest of | ’ opinions; what course would they be most likely | trines they do not believe. Go forward, and the 16—iv. 12, per- 


preceding the meeting of that body, and on the| men speak of themselves in the strongest terms of have been constructed on a different principle. The | ,, a . esc 
ome ‘ , ‘ ‘ pursue? The following appears the most like- | very men who may op ou, may yet live to re- 
two succeeding Sabbaths, during its sessions, they | self-abasement ; while those who make little or | ®4™¢ feature is observable in some of the Presby- ly. In the outest they alt be wary, likely to| pent of their an nag bambi confess that Seren Ota baby pe fares em | pee 
recommend that special prayer be offered in all} no effort to lead a holy life, are very limited in | teres of the Synod of Illinois, and so anti-Presby- | find a little fault with the Confession of Faith. | they were mistaken in their course.—Dr. Beecher | in the passage under consideration. All of them 
their churches, that God would so direct the pro-| their confessions, and on the whole, entertain a terian are they in their views, that we are told by — oye of it are somewhat obscure, and many | once Hans to a apt D. X. Junkin on their | must be gathered together in one so that the least 
ceedings of the Assembly, as to promote his own | flattering opinion of their own worth. ‘The solu- | of our correspondents, that one of them, the had cack Truly, they 
glory, and the purity, peace, and prosperity, of the | tion may be found in the Christian’s superior Presbytery of Alton we believe, at a meeting in | No man’s genius should be cramped by the frame | have, but how hasit been lost? Our New-school om pose mo harbor salvation ouie’ aaa 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. | knowledge. His mind has been erlightened by essa they had not a eA quorum of _ — The covenant of works which God neg have gercarnet from the pulpit and the repentance, and God’s purpose of election requires, 
me sii = ire the Spirit of God: he has been enabled to di ree ministers, invited a Congregational minister | made with Adam, means simply, “a covenant of | press, doctrines which the best judges of lan-| th 
bir eenth question in the Shorter Catechism, | our Confession. I once heard of a New-school-man, 
are happy to learn that the tone of this periodical, | ‘© form just estimates, and to this is to be attribu- this form proceeded to perfurm Presbyterial acts! | cans “the constant voluntary refusal of man to | who asserted in private and in public, that he and | of ‘an prong s saoy, ok al socld delay _ 
‘under: its present editor, will|be decidedly ortho. | ed the shame and confusion with which he re- A more glaring outrage on the constitution than | Jove the Lord his God, with supreme complacency | his New-school brethren believed the Confession | execution of his maate upon the world saa all 
dox. The number for’March jis rich in materials. | 2°48 his own character. It is true that he has this, was never committed. The Synod of Albany, | and good will.—Neither a holy nor a depraved na- | of F aith, and shortly after he was examined on it | the elect are brought into the kingdom of grace in 
The leading, article by Dr. Hewitt, of Bridgoport, | !earned to hate sin, and that his habitoal effort is and of South Carolina and Georgia, have Presby-| | went home end preached to his, people that Christ | Ian hea delayed to upon 
series similar! rase, ‘*to all those for whom | went home and preac o his people that Christ | had not delayed t te iud t 
Conn., in reply to Professor Pond’s article on | eradicate ut from his heart; it is true also that Christ hath parchesed re he doth certain. \dicd as much for Jodesée he did ju 
Voluntary Associations, is altogether a most able | he has been in a great measure successful in mor-} — “""" timony in relation to ali these Fresby-| jy and effectually apply and communicate the | If he did preach this doctrine, and he were sincere | jshed in the fire that consumed that guilty city. 
and satisfactory production. | Dr. Hewitt is a| tifying his fleshly dusts, and that in point of holy teries is desirable, and we solicit such from those same ;” means that he died as much for Judas as|in his belief of the eighth chapter of the Confes-| Hence the angel said to him, “ Haste thee, escape 
_ Congregationalist, and as such appears in this ar- conformity to the law of God, his conduct may be who are able to furnish it. It may have an im- “ vos for Paul or Peter.” The phrase, “ justifying | sion, he must have believed that when Judas went | thither, for I cannot do any thing till thou be come 
ticle, and yet we hesitate not to say, that its argu- favourably contrasted with that of the unconverted | Portant influence in shaping the course of the | faith is a saving grace wrought in the heart of a|out and hung himself, he only hastened his en-| thither.” Gen. xix. 22. Now this delay of the 


} Ly tk ) avert | : ‘ sinner by the Spirit and word of God,” means |trance into heaven. Such things as these, have —thi —whi 
ment is unanswerable. T'hé article by the Rev. | 2M; but still he finds more reason for humiliation next General Assembly. It is our own decided simply ‘an act of the mind.—God promises, the | destroyed ministerial confidence, and the same men ee the cons ut Godnat wos Relea aaeaatans 


Nicholas Murray, on the * Defects in the Reli-| than for boasting. 3 conviction, that the commissioners from such | man believes, and this is the whole of it.” And | who have destroyed it, can restore it, if they will. | cure the satety of ith iet 
gous character of this age,” js pointed and racy The Christian’s more intimate knowledge of bodies have no more claim to a seat in our highest) we should pray that “ faith, (an act of the mind,) | We say again to our good brethren in the next scoonaiallt vo portbccndige ot_2 Peter Hie 15. 
7 , Judicatory, than they weuld have to a seat in| might be imputed to us for righteousness.” The | Assembly, go forward, and do your duty regardless | Again ; if God had not delayed the punishment of 


affording reasonab! “ti God tends to humble him in his own esteem. : A 
g reasonable and healthful admonitions. EE TE Risesly vision beheld the Congress; and if the General Assembly shall, i - sige ~~ made several hundred | of the threats ey law suits, and our Church may | the old world until Noah had taken refuge in the 
Mot Lord, his exclamation was, ‘ woe is 1 for | under any circumstances, recognize their member- years ago, when a knowledge of the English lan- | yet be redeemed from the load of corruption under | ark, Noah would have perished with the world of 
ODERATION AND Error.—-We earnestly hope ’ : ee oe ee. : guage and Divinity, was very imperfect. In ad-| which she has been labouring for years. the ungodly. These cases are “an ensample,” 
our readers have carefully perused the articles al-| 1 am undone; because I am a man of unclean | Ship, It — only be, by an abandonment of the dition to al] this, divinity is a very improvable 7 J. A. 1/2 Peter, ii. 6. In the same way, the passage io 
lips ;—for mine eyes the King, the great principle on which their incipient reform science, as so, as Chemistry or Botany. As der consideration is to be understood. The fact 
ism in England; the concluding one we give in| Lord of Hosts.” And in like manner Job ac- | measures have been based. For the Presbyterian. | 
‘the present number. They|are instructive and | knowle.iges, “1 have heard of thee by the hearing question the soundness of faith, raise the cry body 


admonitory. The time was, when there was a| f the ear; but now mine eye seeth thee; where-| py sning rue Biste.—A tract has been placed | Of persecution, call hima slanderer of the brethren,| “4nd shall not God avenge his own elect, which 


’ . oat . . day and night unto him, though he bear long with 
pure Presbyterianism in England; now it is ut- fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” in our hands, abridved from a London edition by a heresy-hunter, appeal to the sympathies of the oe 8 : g ° g yet converted. Many of them are perhaps yet to 
| Ev t Christian h the Divi public, &c. As professors in Colleges and Theolog- them. Luke xviii: 7. Kat ext GvTols. |), ht ; 
terly prostrated, the name only being left,and that] Every true Christian has views of the Divine |-p, pinpson, forcibly urging the systematic read- | ical Seminaries, exert a very powerful influence | The last clause of this verse, “though he bear | 4) ee a Beer Ae Pac ara 


appropriated by Socinians. |Its fatal and down- | character of which he had not the slightest con-|i,, of the Bible, accompanied by tables “for the | on the character of the Church, it would be neces- | /ong with them,” is variously explained. Dr. | ; 
ward course was not, as we well know, attributa- | CP in ool his unconverted state ; frequently his reading of every pry egg he whole of the | 88ry to locate as many of their own views as possi- | Adam Clark says that the common translation is God oar Se wrath bot tha oe gry es 1 
ble to any inherent defect in the system, but to the | Spiritual discernment is so vivid, as to bring God poly Scriptures may be read in a year.” We need | ble throughout the bounds of the Assembly, some | 8° embarrassed, as to be almost unintelligible. He | t¢ judgment should be executed before thst event 


he ae i li ‘ : : in the east, some in the north, some iv the west, | SYggests the substitution of the words “ And HE is : . : 
unfaithfulness of those to whom its interests had | "€ar in the reality of his perfections, and he be- scarcely say, that we highly approve of a plan| some in the south, as many as possible in the oo compassionate towards THEM:” Wakefield trans- pesry ecto Si st the vary, UA LIFE te 


been entrusted. Neither are we to suppose that | holds him 60 effulgent in his glory, so unspotted in | Which is calculated to direct attention to the word | V i ) 

nis Be : et alley, and to watch Princeton very closely. As | lates the phrase “ though he delayeth their cause itself? 
those who had an agency in| its fall, had a clear | his holiness, so inflexible in his justice, and so infi- | 5¢ Gog, and encourage a daily perusal of its di- | education societies exert a great influence, H liber- | 80 long.” Tyndale has it thus, “ Ye (yea) though this body a ce wea ona te it rept ed 
foresight of the consequences) of their sinful com- | Bitely elevated above fallen human nature, that he | yi.. truths. The tract is brief, and its wide cir- al education society would be necessary, but great he deter them.” The Vulgate, “ Patientiam habe- anger, or to delay the infliction of just punishment, 


promises, or that they betrayed it willingly ; the | is struck with awe, and in the deep consciousness | ...),1i9n may have a beneficial effect. pains must be taken to have the youth educated in bit in illis.” The Syriac, “ * protrahet spiritum | | 14 be no longer (sx avrots) for their benefit ; 

BED imi bl h t ift sIlie? 6 it i fi; d b i to st 
they were, nevertheless, deeply criminal in the Up necessary to support them as soon as they were | illis.” Luther, “und sotte geduld darrueber haben ?” 29, gt that Noab 


course which they pursued. | A mistaken charity | ™Y face to thee my God.” Although the uncon- Irems.—The Presbytery of Fayetteville has ap-| licensed. As re igious news rs exert a great | Thus the versions vary. The reader may also be 
was the source of the evil, and in the enlargment | verted in their ignorance of the true God, may feel | pointed, Rev. Wm. N. Peacock, and Judge Pot-| influence, it would be necomsiry to establish as | teferred to the commentaries commonly in use for wean nas up. tod the dadeneaneane cae 
of this false feeling, the doctrines of the gospel sin to be no burden, yet he that has approached to | ter, commissioners to the next Assembly, and also | ™@?Y of these also as possible, and appoint editors | the methods necessary to show the congruity be- opened. Gen. 7a 31. Go the eee day that the 


were first to be modified and curtailed, that the | the holy place, and seen the King in his glory,/to attend the orthodox meeting for consultation in God’s elect shall be the kingdom 
prejudices of dissenting brethren might not be of- | can have no thoughts concerning himself bnt those | and prayer. rians,” “ peace men,” and who would cry peace, he following translation of the verse is sug- sted Euan ae tT the aad Nensitahait Ue to- 


fended ; and then, to give a| wider scope to the of deep humiliation ; and hence when his character The editor of the Watchman of the South re-| peace, until they should find their plans beginnin gested. But God—shall not he avenge (that is . . 
union of christian brethren, |the defences of the | is brought into contrast with that of an infinitely | marks, that since the publication of the article on | fail, and then to cry any thing but peace. If} €xecute justice in behalf of) his own elect, who pss a Pec poss and inom unt 


Church broken dc holy God, his t suitable | is, “h rar _|any of the party should be likely to be arraigned | Cry unto him day and night, seeing he continually ; 
Pp go ment abandoned. y tory, a conspicuous writer in the opposition, has | would be necessary to secure them against trial, if adversaries) for their benefit view 


they undoubtedly regarded fas the evidence of The much more perfect knowledge which the acknowledged the ground he formerly took to be | they found they were the weaker part B To show the correctness of this translation, it : ; ; 
~ i y. ut to SS O 
a very christian and liberal feeling ; but in fact it} Christian has of the law of God, tends to his hu-|« untenable,” and adds, “the reasoniug of the | complete the plan, as the youth are the hope of the will be necessary to attend as well to the scope of eS ee eoulllliaala. on 


base abandonment of the precious truth com- He on its Repertory consider unanswerable.” which is applied, as to the import before the body of the elect shall be complete ; but 
a . ae ms eo > natural result fol- | butinits spirit, and in his view it becomes ** exceed- The Rev. Howard Malcom, of the Baptist Theology, and written in A style calculated to The parable was this. There was a judge who speedily upon its completion. If this promise be 


he ministers of reli- | ing broad ;” its obligations not merely referring to | Church, has returned to the United States, after a| predjudice the youthful mind against some of the | feared not God, nor did he regard man. A widow feline at tee oo of the nage 
‘gion fearful of being stigmatized as sectaries, | the outward conduct, but extending to the interior | ]ong absence in visiting the Baptist Missionary p Pi of the ornate and This shoedt be cir-| Went to this judge to obtain justice from him last born of God's elect, it nay with the strictest 
_. abandoned their Presbyterian peculiarities; and frame of the spirit; not only prohibiting open | stations in the East Indies. His visit has been | culated as extensively as possible. Should any against her adversary. The judge would not for | Propriety be said to occur (« tazet) epecdily. 


: Sane : : : . one be arraigned before his own elective affinity | @ while render the justice which she asked. At Rom. ix. 28. : : 
nig - popes ne ae of |being illiberal, gave | transgression, but all vain thoughts and irregular | one of great interest. Presbytery Pid chide. bus could lave no doult of tho length however he did it, for the following reasons. | _ ‘The common translation by making the elect the 
ncea 


“ heir doctrinal views. desires. Many, who like the young ruler, only The Presbytery of Detroit, Synod of Michigan, result of ‘his trial, and therefore would be very |‘ Though I fear not God,” said he to himself, “ nor object of God’s forbearance, destroys the contrast 

** No creed,” became the order of the day, and in regard the law in its external aspect, may flatter | in its narrative of religion, referring to the * divi- likely to appear, and in the close of his defence, regard man, yet because this widow troubleth me presented between the adversary of the widow 

process of time, this position led them, as it al-| themselves, that they come up to the letter of its | sion in some of the Congregational churches con- | pass soine very fine encomiums upon his prosecu- I will administer justice between her and her ad- | 20d the adversary of God’s elect—also the contrast 

ways inevitably will, to the adoption of the very requirements, but the experienced Christian, with | nected with Presbytery on the Plan of Union,” @x- tor, to convince the world that he loved his ene- me.” "Then comes the application, “ And shail dent to God’s forbearance. Besides, how does God’s 


plete. Many of them who have been born are not 


versary, lest by her constant coming she weary between the delay of the judge and the delay inci- 
mies. But should he be arraigned before another 


worst possible creed. God| withdrew from the | his more comprehensive views of what God has | presses gratification that the late Convention of unt | forbs hi 
: : : ) % venge his own elect which nto h orbearance to his elect imply any thing a inst 
Church thas mismanaged; her glory departed ; actually required, is humbled under conscious- | Presbyterian and Congregational ministers and day and sich he his the supposition that he will avenge them. “And if 
spiritual religion decayed, and finally expired, and | ness of his manifold imperfections. ‘To the eye | delegates, at Ann Harbour, ‘had produced a happy | cape trial. But suppose Mr. A. B. or C., were on | Wrath for their sake (or on their account.) I tell the word be taken in the sense of restraining an- = ep 
heresy became rampant. ‘Thus moderation, as it | of the world, he may be unimpeachable for purity | effect, inasmuch as they unanimously resolved to | trial before the Assembly for some alleged error— | YOU that he will avenge them speedily.” ger against his elect, the incongruity is more strik- a 


for collins thn The parable teaches that importunate prayer is | 9g; for the mere delay of punishment implies the 
was. styled, became the precursor of Christ-deny-| of conduct, but to his own eye, he is sinful and | retain existing relations for the present, and walk This dge | execution of punishment after the delay, and if 


ing heresy. The points of similarity between | vile, for he is aware that he has miserably failed | together in love.’ Here it is officially acknow- ’ Bers G ; th 
} pie : : eS © Z Ise. If h feared not God. A sense of moral obligation could | God were at any time to execute his wrath upon 
this case, and that of the Presbyterian Church in in attaining that perfect and spotless holiness, both ledged, that Congregational churches are connect- com be slg re wap not move him to perform hie duties. He regarded his elect, it on # be inconsistent with his aveng- 
this country, must strike the| moat cursory reader. | in heart and life, which the law of God has re-| ed with the Presbytery of Detroit on the Plan of| to make the best of it. We should probably hear not man. Neither public opinion, nor sympathy | "§ them. pe , 
The same false chasity which can sport: with the | quired. Union ;—that the Convention which the Synod of | him reasoning in the following manner: Modera- for the suffering could move him. He was unjust| 10 conclusion it may be suggested that this para- 


i t : = | . “seg ._|tor; ‘I have always held to the fucts, and essen- | 00. He was not likely, therefore, to regard in- ble is a part of the discourse of our Lord to his dis- 
most precious truths of God, had extensively in-} ‘The Christian also knows himself, and hence | Michigan proposed, was composed of Presbyterian bial doctsiaee ae nA aie deoiaaiad €; to be stated in | justice in others, foumuniie if it did not a ova his | ciples, recorded in Luke xvii. 22 to the end. If so 


vaded the Charch ; compromises were devised to | his atrong expressions in the confession of sin. | ministers, Congregational ministers, and delegates, | the Confession of Faith, and which are taught in | Interests,) with any just indignation. Yet he it ought not to have been separated from it by the 
- gecure factitious unions; gutcries were raised | He is not satisfied that he is no thief, adulterer, or | not as we understand it, ruling elders, but private | the Bible,” and claiming the privilege of using yielded to the importunity of the widow; but his division of the text into chapters. Z. 
against bigotry and sectarianism, by ‘Which was| murderer; it is not enough for him, that he acts | individuals; that this motley convention resolved | different language from that of the Confession, motives was selfish. She troubled him, and by smaunmmmemenmnnee es" 


really meant, attachment to truth; peculiarities in | justly towards his fellow men, and surpasses | t the G 1A bl _|should say, “that by a constitution of divine ap- | the further appeals which he anticipated, he fore- y 
Church government were pointment—which the framers of the saw that she would weary him. Yet although he JEWISH SERMONS AND LITURGY. 


abandoned; apologies | others in the cultivation of social and public vir-| ance, and retain the Plan of Union; and now we 
: Pe | : : ai : : call a covenant made with Adam, as a public per- | 2dministered justice, he did not do it promptly.| It is surprising that so little curiosity is felt in 
were'made for error, and, in p word, union was de- | tues ; he looks to the frame of his heart, and there ask, will the Presbytery of Detroit, and others] gon, not for himself only, but for his seantiatiips —it “ He would not for a while.” This was unlike a | relation to the soneel belief and expectant of . 
termined upon at the expense of the purest creed. | he fiuds thoughts which: often wander from God, | similarly situated, have the boldness to ask a seat | was so arranged that his fall should involve his | Just judge. A just judge would have had a double} that people with whom God is still in covenant, 
Ministers, in this one point fat least, like Baxter, | desires which are often too worldly, tempers which |in the next Assembly, and if they do, will they, posterity in ruin, without any exception, save only | Motive for prompt action. Love for justice, hatred | though they remain as severed branches from their 


. : ‘ : the Messiah.” By this language, the ker | to injustice, sympathy for the oppressed—indigna-|own tree. It might bl h 
were ready to employ their talents in narrowing | are not perfectly subdued, and hence he mourns | can they, be admitted? They cannot be on any wi tion agaitiet the God,” bey 0 


down the differences betw truth and error, and | over his failings. He measures himself not by a just principle be 
covenant made with Adam, and constitution of di- who is a just judge “avenge,” not strangers, or|/deep interest in the contemporary history and 
others, in this respect like|Dr. Doddridge, were | human, but a Divine standard, and the conclusion at ee vine appointment, conveyed the same idea. Now | those for whom he has.no merciful regard, but penetia of the Israelites, oar. meal be femiliar 
willing to cry peace, so long as the controversy | which he arrives is one humbling to human pride. For the Presbyterian. | this appears to be both bad logic and bad theology ; “his own elect,” whom none can pluck out of his | with the state of their opinions. But this is far 
did not come into their immediate neighbourhood.| The Christian knows Christ, and while he re- ‘LHE PILGRIMS. for as covenant of works, signifies a philosophical | hand, “ which cry unto him day and night, seeing” | from being the case ; and a strong proof of the in- 


Many good men were for moderation, and seemed | members his unparalleled love in dying upon the] - . | theory, and oo of divine ca ag gee is | that ~~ not — ~ ~ unjust ——— be- | difference that prevails, is seen in the fact, that a 
3 } i i _| Thesettlement of this country by the “ Pilgrims” | synonymous with covenant constitution of divine | Cause he has no pity for them, nor indignatien | work so unique in its character, as a volume of 
to conclude that the quiet prevalence of heresy was | cross; his holy and benevolent life; the perfect ex sn lik ecat danaekable atentninth istory | appointment rgpst also be ‘ philosophical theory. | against their adversaries, but on the contrary ac- | doctrinal and practical] sermons, by ap accomplish- 


to be preferred to an exciti g and disturbing con- | ample he has presented ; and on the contrary re-! of the world. Driven by the pains a Ities | ‘hen the speaker would paraphrase the answer to tually puts a restraint upon “his wrath against | ed Jewish preacher, has been published for several 
test for truth. Those that|did dare to enter into | flects how ill he has requited that love, with what | of persecution to seek an asylum, they | the twelfth question in our Shorter Catechism in | their adversaries, merely for their benefit,” so that | years without attracting the notice of any promi- 
the field with the vaunting and successful Goliah, | comparatively languid affections, his heart has | might worship of their fathers according that hie ree scarcely any 
' i i i i and how imperfectly he | to the dictates of their own consciences; they | he entered into “a philosophical t eory” with, up- ’ ontrary, he would of his|[ cannot think that this neglect would have been 
fo Theos bls he finds no language so |#voided the fires of Smithfield, by encountering | on condition of perfect obedience,” ‘This isa|own motion act immediately, and with signal|so general, had the author less of the diffidence 
_ for their stupidity, ere but the occcur- | has imitated his example, he f ‘anguage $0 | the perils of the ocean—they landed on the shores| brief outline of the course they would probably | effect, in their behalf, did not the goo@of his elect | and independence which characterize him, and 

rences of yesterday, and are well remembered. | suitable for him as the language of confession. of a new world, whose woods were filled with| pursue, and how far this supposable case corres- | require delay. which have kept him from resorting to the usual 

That the Church was in danger, most are now} From these considerations it may appear, that | savage beasts, and stil] more savage men—they | ponds with the course our New-school brethren | | Phe points of contrast are these, 1. The unjust | devices of making known his productions to the 

willing to admit, and it will also be acknowledged | Christians do, with perfect “sincerity, use lan- = forest from pursuing for several years, the reader Judge. public. He wee to be the 

% | ee te . ; os cabins poured forth their ardent homage to the | will judge. judge was unfeeling and selfish, and regard- | subscriptions of his own people throughou 

that had not the contest commenced when it did, guage depreciating to in Gu who teil qwidel ced suppose the New-school theology less of iniquity. God is just, pities those who fear secure him from pecuniary loss. With 
the Church at this day, would have béen rapidly things; which the unconverted have never regarde by his pillar of cloud, and pillar of fire. The ever-| should become the theology of’ the Presbyterian him, as a father pitieth his children, and cannot | learning, and indefatigable industry, that might 
on the advance, (and that too without the prospect | as sins. They do not affect humility, neither do | jasting hills and mighty oaks being the columns of} Church, what must be the result? We are not look upon iniquity but with abhorrence. 2. The | soon distinguish his name in more conspicuous pur- 
of suceessful opposition,) ta the Socinianism and | they confess, because they are greater sinners than temples, left to conjecture for an answer the elect, Mr. to his 

: s ae | . : - but comparing themselves with the high- | the canopy. ‘Ihey brought the re igion of the Pu- | tion. e experiment in one corner of the Church | 1mportunity of the widow, which was repeated at | to the single object of doling good, acco ing to his 
eee of ee pits fe cra pa ee aca of perfection, they a ritans of England in their hearts, and the science | has been fairly made. The four Synods that were intervals, in contrast with the incessant prayers of | views, to his brethren of Anes Although quite 
grac y avert oom, W ich we ha est p * ’ of the philosophers of England in their minds—and | nominally in the General Assembly until the last the elect. 3. The adversary of the widow, (to| young, and with impaired health, he has been able 
nearly incurred, and the dawn of a brighter. day | that they have made such imperfect approaches ‘0! like Minerva who came perfect from the head of| session, have, with a few noble exceptions, em- which we must supply, as necessarily implied,) the | since his establishment in Philadelphia, as pastor 
has commenced. None but an enemy to the|it. On the other hand, the unconverted having | Jupiter, the settlements they planted, started forth | braced the very doctrines which our New-school- adversaries of the elect, (John xv. 9—xvi. 33. | of the Jewish congregation there, to publish seve- 
trath can have any agency in| bringing the Church | no spiritual discernment of the nature of that duty | in all the maturity of manhood. Who can esti-| men have for years been preathing and publishing | Thes. i.: 5.7.) 4. The delay of the unjust judge | ral important books, the largest of which are his 
baek to her former rilous posture. Mi f-| which God requires of man, and comparing them- mate the effect of that persecution of the Puritans| to the world. In what part of the Church do we | —“ he would not for a while,” is put in contrast ‘volume of Sermons, and a splendid edition j 

ack to , pe : ighty ef- requi : “ on the destiny of the world? In some places it | find the theology of Messrs. Finney, Barnes, Bur- with the delay incident to the restraint which God | completed in six volumes, of the Prayers, in He. 
forts will be made for this end, but none but the| selves merely with some uman an oer — has been written in letters of blood. But it has| chard, Drs. Taylor, Beman, et id omne genus the | puts upon his wrath against the wicked. brew and English, which are read in the syna- 
impleeable foes of Presbyterian order and doctrine, | fect standard, take to themselves credit which | caused the morning star of liberty to arise on the | most popular? In these Synods. And what has If these then are the points of the parable, we | gogues throughout the year. The latter work 
“will lend their aid to these machinations. The es-| they in no sense deserve. Did they know more | nations—and I believe the time will come, when|been the result? Mr. Wood's able document | are next to consider whether the words of the | recommends itself to Hebrew scholars and students 
cape has been wonderful, ang it would be insanity | they would boast less; could they realize that | its light will visit every dark ‘‘ habitation of cruel-| gives a part of the answer. One asserts that “ the | Original will admit of the interpretation given to/as a prize, in the scarcity of books in that lan- 
4G urselves to the danger again; the Al-| «+ without holiness no man shall see the Lord,” ty”—strike the galling chain from every captive’s | doctrine of limited Atonement had its rise from the} them. The word (uaxpodvpew translated to bear | guage. It is printed with uncommon beauty and 
to expose 0 ee ee) ee Ale | WHRpUSnolae’ stanese’ of ap.| afmi——Wrest the merciless lash from every oppres-| devil—he is awfully prejudiced against the Old- | long, sigtifies to restrain or to defer anger, or the | Correctness, having received the personal, and 
_ mighty has effected a signal fleliverance, but there | they would perceive the appropriateness of ap-| _.>, jrasy and man stand forth “ regenerated, re- | school divinity—he cannot invite a man to preach | infliction of punishment—also to delay the exaction | most laborious attention of the editor, and furnishes 
is no reason to believe that he would interpose a | proaching with the confession, * behold I am vile; | deemed, and disenthralled,” acknowledging no | for him whose doctrines are so utterly repugnant | of justice. It occurs frequently in the New Tes- | the purest specimens of the most ancient devotion- 
second time,-to save us from \the consequences of ' what shall [ answer thee.” Master but the great Lord ofall. C. | to the word of God,” &c. Another is charged not tament. A few instances only will be cited. Jn 'al forme extant, J. H. 
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_ by attachment to the same, 


_ tions, determined to withhold 


enother party! On close 


‘appear more liberal. 


ver excuses himself for neg! 


science, all our evils are imaginary. 


we 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


WHAT-ARE YOUR MOTIVES? 


'the ‘nature of moral action must be determin- 
ed by its motive, we can hope to please God only 
‘by conduct springing from r motives. Love 


ing self....What is the object for which you are 
anzious and labour most indefatigably ? Your 
_Copscience replies, it is to rich, or at least 


acquire the means of living in a comfortable and 


manner, You e in the full career of | 
wal analysing pur feelings, you. may’ 
‘be surprised to fiod that every 


terminating on yourself... Your inquiry is 
not, How may I the sdleemer! Is it not 


rather, How may I increase|my respectabilty, my 


conafort, my wealth? ‘These motives having actu- 
ated you your etate| of impeuitence, and 
- springing from the corruption of the heart, remain 


in operation even after the work of sanctification 
has oon commenced. But the believer who fulfils 
the 


great end of his profession and his life, acts 


from motives drawn trom the Lord Jesus Christ. 


In taking up his cross and following Jesus, he be- 
gn to live not for himself but for his Redeemer. 

lf-renunciation is the very first duty of sinful 
‘gman, in his return to God—It may be said to em- 
brace the whole of the Christian temper. It isa 
disposition that is predominant in a holy bosom; 
and increases in the human) heart with the decay 
of our natural corruptions from the sanctification 
of the Spirit. 

How touch of the obedience of many, who, we 
hope, are pious, is incited bY selfish motives rather 
than by those drawn from Christ. While profess- 
ing, and appearing, to live for Christ, our motives 


‘would convict us as living fur self. Christians are | 


eo little used to the work of 
they may be startled by an assertion like this, and 
be dis at first to think it untrue. But you 
have had little experience if you have not fouad 
many proofs of the deceitfulness of the heart. Your 
unwillingness to believe this concerning youreelf, 
may be caused by this deceitfulness. 

in the benevolent operations of the present day, 
ne not so much froin 
from devotion to the 


if-examination, that 


we may find inuch that is d 
pure love to the Savieur, as 
clan or sect. One denomination sees another going 
forward in deeds of piety and awakes from its 
apathy at the call of that offspring of selfishness, 
pride, or ambition, The institutions of benevolence 
are rendered more efficient, and the treasury of the 
Lord replenished, from an unwillingness to be out- 
done by others in these noble efforts. Especially 


in the parties of our own church may this temper 


be seen. Perhaps the apparent zeal, the fervent 
prayers, the liberal contributions, so gratifying to 
e view may be prompted, jon one side by opposi- 
tion to certain principles or men, and on the other 
ther than by love to 
table portion of our 
ise their own institu- 
their aid from foreign 
ations that many be- 
ality on the latter, in- 
, or by opposition to 
mination, you may 
detect yourself in the indulgence of this spirit. A 
man may be goaded along in his religious perfor- 
mances by the supposition that they will increase 
his respectability and influence; or, if he 
large self-esteem, by dread of the censure of others, 
and a desire to have the reputation of much ganc- 
tity. Such a man will do many things which he 
would not do, were it not for promoting his selfish 
aims. He will often be led to the congregation by 
thinking it would be disrepu 
will often give 
is 
arise with seeming fervour. 
neglected, were he not aw 
quainted with his movements, and would look with 
suspicion on his piety. His/zeal in supporting the 
church may result from devotion to a favourite 


Redeemer.- Whenar 
church, determining & pa 


organizations; were the doi 
stowed with increased libe 
duced by pure love to 


ret prayers will often 
when they would be 
that others are ac- 


preacher; his attention to the discourse be fixed by | 


a desire for literary, rather 
lence; and even his studyo 
from a selfish intellectual grati 
ligious exercises of persons pre influenced greatly 
by their natural disposition, we should, perhaps 
mark this as the experience of one possessing much 


_selfesteem joined with little grace. The mani- 


festations of selfishness in the_religious character 
are as various as the dispositions of men. This 
may show us how foul are the motives that some- 
times incite the Christian. | How different the man 
who is pure in heart, who is|constrained by the love 
sins and the infinite 


ther lovely, his own obligations 
and holiness so desirable, 
the oe of man so worthless, and the approba- 
tion of God so important, that he feels it a great 
privilege to express his love by action, and sacri- 
fice even life for one who ha: 


the dangets of hell. He considers himself not his 


THE NEW YORK SYNODs: 

Mr. Editor.—I have all along suspected that 
the General Assembly had not the true state 
of the three New. York Synods before them at 
their last meeting, and that it.is not contained even 
in Mr. Wood’s pamphlet; in short that matters 
there were much worse than had been even sus- 
pected. These views I had entertained from the- 
circumstance that there never has been a struggle 
there against great errors and irregularities gene- 
rally known to prevail; and more from the bold- 
ness with which every thing has been denied with 
regard to these opinions and practices. A few 
}weeks since I stated in conversation with Dr. 
Dana, of Newburyport, Mass. that from the report 
I had received from a clergyman who had been 
resident near Auburn, there was doubtless a ma- 
jority of New-school men in the region of the 
three Synods. He doubted my correctness strong- 
ly; and I have felt very anxious since to know the 
truth, Last evening, two clergymen, (one to 
whom I just referred) were at my room, and they 
more than confirmed my statement. They reckon- 
ed up all the orthodox clergymen in Geneva Sy- 
nod, the most regular far of the three, and of about 
one hundred and fifty ministers, could reckon but 
thirty whom in New England we should consider 
orthodox. From their statements | am very con- 
fident that from two thirds to four fifths of the 
ministers in that region have utterly renounced the 
doctrines of the Presbyterian Church; and the 
churches, brought in in the transient excitement 
of the four days meetings, utterly ignorant of 
theology in any shape, are probably mote licentious 
in opinion than the clergy. Might it not be well 
to state these facts in general terms in priot without 
names. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


In whatever light the Scriptures are viewed, 
their excellence must appear pre-eminent. The 
debasing effects of sin are clearly inanifested by 
the manner in which the natural mind exalts above 
the word of God, the systems of science arranged 
by human genius. We hazard nothing in saying, 
that according to the meaning of the word philoso- 
phy among scientific men, the scriptures contain a 
philosophical systein superior to any and all others 
ever discovereu. 

The object of all science is to ascertain the es- 
tablished relations of things—* All that can fall 
within the com of the human understanding,” 
says Mr. Locke, “ is either, First—The nature of 
things as they are in themselves, their relations, 
and their manner of operation: or, Secondly, That 
which man himself ought to do, as a rational and 
voluntary agent, for the attainment of any end, es- 
pecially happiness: or, Thirdly, the way and means 
whereby the knowledge of both the one and the 
other of these is attained and communicated.” On 
the third of these divisions we now say nothing. 
Of the other two—the former includes the know- 
ledge of all things material and immaterial]: the 
latter is embraced chiefly in the science of morals. 
Now if we estimate the excellence of any philo- 
sophical system by the information it gives con- 
cerning the causes of things, and the extent to 
which it penetrates the secrets of nature, we shall 
find the scriptures pre-eminent. We must keep 
in mind the distinction between physical, efficient, 
and final causes. By the first, is meant nothing 
more than “ the fact of a certain uniform connexion 
which has been observed between events.” By 
efficient causes, we understand the manner in 
which certain results take place. The term final | 
cause has been applied “to the appearances of 
unity of design in the phenomena of nature, and 
the manner in which meansare adapted to particu- 
lar ends.” ‘The investigations of this department 
of science lead us directly to the inductions of 
natural theology concerning a great First Cause. 
It will readily appear that the successful investi- 
gation of efficient causes lies beyond the present 
capabilities of the human mind. Of these we know 
nothing. We can readily understand the effect 
produced on’an unsupported body in falling to the 
ground; but are unable to see how one body of 
matter can operate on another to produce this re- 
sult. It is also a truth, in our opinion, capable of 
perfect demonstration, that the unaided mind of 
man cannot penetrate the final cause of things, 
and gather correct ideas concerning the great 
Creator. It is easy for us to form a beautiful sys- 
tem of natural tg: A when in possession of the 
light of revelation. hat could we do in this de- 
tment of study without the word of God ? What 
os human reason ever achieved heret The theo- 
ries of ancient philosophers concerning the causes 
of appearances in the material creation are not 50 
far from truth, as the ideas indulged even the 
most learned heathen, concerning the nature of 
God. But do the arguments of the intelligent 
heathen philosophers, which have been adopted,by 
Paley, and other writers on this subject, prove to 


as plucked him from | our full satisfaction the existence of one self-exist- 


ing God —We think not. They prove that this 


own but bought with a price, and therefore bound { creation has proceeded from some being of great 


to glorify God in body and 
with great industry and 
economy, he hopes to obtain wealth, not for grati- 
fying his avarice, in hoarding, or his pride in mak- 
ing a fine appearance; but for satisfying the wants 
which God has made it his duty to satisfy, and 
having the means of giving to the cause of the 
Lord. However indigent /his circumstances, he 
never pleads that he has nothing to give; for he 
feels that the great object of his life being Christ, 
he must manage his affairs so as to contribute, if 
nothing more, at least the widows’ mite. He ne- 
pcting secret and family 
prayer, by pleading that the time could not be 
spared without injury to his business. Instead of 
retiring to his closet onally, during leisure 
moments, when he could do nothing else ; instead 
of thrusting aside the word of God for a book of 
idle amusement ; instead of thinking constantly on 
the best ways of growing rich and talking inces- 
santly on political or business subjects; he orders 
his affairs so as to secure time for devotion; finds 
a relief in turning from other subjects to the scrip- 
tures, and manifests by his |conversation that he is 
living for Christ. 

Reader! what are your motives? Has your at- 
tention been turned to an |inquiry on this point? 
You may be deceived. Your motives may be all 


soul. While labouring 
ising a commendable 


wisdom and intelligence ; but leave untouched the 
main point in this controversy, the self-existence of 
God. This is a truth derived from revelation 
alone. 

_ Now it musf be apparent that philosophical in- 
vestigation can be applied with success, only to’ 
physical causes. The mind of man with all its 
boasted powers and splendid triumphs, has been 
able to develope only a few of the inferior links in 
the great chain of causation. It has never been 
able to penetrate the mystery enveloping efficient 
causes, or refer things to their final cause, the in- 
comprehensible Creator. The human intellect 
never achieved a nobler triumph than in revealing 
and establishing the law of gravitation. It revealed 
a most important mystery that had been, for ages, 
constantly operating, but_ unexplained. The dis- 
coverer es been justly immortalized. But the 
great things he did for the extension of human 
knowledge, are circumscribed by very narrow lim- 
its. His own confession was that the great ocean 
of truth lay all undisturbed before him. 

But the sacred scriptures, passing by as things 
of inferior moment all physical and efficient causes, 
point out clearly the great First Cause of all things, 
and make us acquainted with many attributes of 
his nature. The dignity of the subject on which 
they give information, far surpasses that of any ob- 


wrong. Like Jesus, whom you profess to love, are | jects to which the mind can be directed among the 


you setting no value on this world any farther than 
it afferds you a field for benevolence, and opportu- 
nity for doing the will of God? The corruption of 
motives in many persons appears by the manner in 
lety in certain company 
n the house of God and 
ey appear in an attire 
eptionable and calcula- 
ention. But in the or- 
dinary business of life they|are—ah ! how changed. 
Their piety has been laid aside to be resumed on a 
necessary occasion. 
Perhaps your soul is im peril, from a liability 
you indulge to suppose that all is right when your 
actions are not censurable. Look well to your 
motives. By these must you stand or fall. Take 
care that your devotion is not like the pale flame 
hovering over the morass, fed by the corruption 
springing from human pride and passion. The 
man actuated in his Christian course by proper mo- 
tives, stands in the moral world, like the evening 
star in the material creatiqn, unaffected by earthly 
things, and reflecting the beams of divine holiness, 
while held in his proper sphere by the attractive 
power of motives proceeding from the great cen- 
tre of our moral system, the Lord Jesus Christ. - 
_ “ Blessed are the pure jin heart.” It does not 
say blessed are they whc 
eyes of the world. lt does teach that those shall 
see God whose hearts are pure in the sight of Him 
whose. judgment concerning our actions is deter- 


ow can you view such a 
of the number on 
whom this blessing is G. BS. 


IMAGINARY EVILS. 


If we except the blessings of strength, hea!th, 
and the testimony of a |\good conscience, all the 
pasures of life depend on 
opinien. cept pain of body and remorse of 


> conduct is pure in the | 


things of this material world. ‘They make to us 
discoveries concerning mind rather than matter— 
concerning the Creator rather than things created. 
They go back tothe very fountain of all causation ; 
and in addition to informing us of the fact of a one- 
existing, all-present mind, set forth clearly many 
truths concerning his nature. Newton informed 
us of the peculiar effects caused by certain laws of 
nature ;—the scriptures give us the philosophy of 
the nature of that Being who ordained and upholds 
those laws. The great philosopher was honoured 
because he ‘laid open truths which no ordinary 
mind could grasp, and which issue in ultimate 
effects of so much importance to mankind. The 
principles taught in the scriptures are such as no 
human mind, however powerful, could ever have 
discovered. Who could have discovered the mercy 
of God? the blessed truth that justice and mercy 
on be harmonized for the salvation of man? 
“Who by searching can find out God?” Here, 
then, the Bible makes us acquainted with things 
which could never have been known without a 
revelation. The satisfaction enjoyed by a liberal 
mind in pursuing scientific subjects, although very 
great, is of secondary consideration. Discoveries 
are valuable according to the addition they may 
make to human enjoyment. | 
While the truths made known in the scriptures 
are most ennobling and pleasing to the mind—they 
advance incalculably the happiness of man. They 
were given for this direct end. “ When in the 
wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not 
;” it pleased God to make us acquainted with 
such truths as we could never discover, and with- 
out a knowledge of which we must perish. He 
lays down clearly those principles which we must 
follow for obtaining salvation. Mocking the slow 
and uncertain advances of geology, the Bible gives 
us at once, not the caveieal, eat the final cause of 
the formation of the world, and of some remarkable 
features on it, that science could never refer to 


| 


their true origin. It unlocks: the mystery that 
would 


God, convinces of the excellence of that salvation, 
without which we must die. It points out the 
only influence that can heal our mental disease, 
and lays down cleariy the means by which the 
agency of the Holy Spirit can be secured for our 
restoration to spiritual health. In a word, the 
science conveyed to us in the word of God, is as 
superior in dignity, in sublimity, in benefits to man, 
as heaven is superior to earth—comfort of soul to 
ease of body—the Creator, to his inferior workman- 
ship.—What has human philosophy ever done 
towards sanctifying the decaying soul? removing 
the terrors of a gnilty conscience? and disarming 
death of his horrors? The genius of Davy, might 
penetrate the Jaws of nature sufficiently, to place 
in the hands of the adventurous miner a lamp that 
would conduct him, with proper precaution, in 
safety through the fearful fire-damp of a subterra- 
nean cavern; but in the philosophy of the scrip- 
tures alone, are we told with what lamp—the lamp 
of truth—and with what preparation of soul, the 
ruined sinner can to heaven, through the 
caverns of the grave, without kindling around him 
an explosion that will wrap him in the fires of hell. 
The discoveries which the Bible has made con- 
cerning a future state, are intensely interesting, as 
well as unspeakably important. It sets clearly 
before us, results that philosophy toiled vainly, 
through ages to reach. While the genius of man 
is wasting in efforts to pry into the secrets of the 
planetary world—we read, in this volume, the na- 
ture, the beauty, the glory, of the world reserved 
for the ransomed beyond the grave, while “eye 
has not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived, the things which God has prepared for 


{ them that love him ;”— it has pleased God to reveal 


them to ug by his Spirit. This is the knowledge, 
the superiority of which to every discovery of man 
—we feel and recommend. 
But while claiming for the scriptures the pre- 
eminence they deserve, we would not utter a sylla- 
ble derogatory tothe noble sciences that have done 
so much for delighting and blessing mankind. 
God has given two revelations of himself—his 
written word, and his works of nature.—It is our 
duty to study both with a reference to his glory. 
What we ure advocating is the superiority of re- 
velation, to natural science, in the present state of 
mankind. It is one of the results of human de- 
pravity, that men honour and esteem more highly, 
the truths discovered by themselves, than the dis- 
closures made in the scriptures. Because the na- 
tural world is visible to our bodily senses, and dis- 
coveries of its Jaws may advance bodily enjoyment. 
We give a preference to the study of its secrets, 
and consider less important, those truths that in- 
volve the welfare of the saul. Sin has exalted 
natural science above the system of truth in the 
scriptures. The sanctification of the Holy Spirit, 
restoring man to his right mind, corrects the error 
of his preference ; and while causing man to study 
the works of God with increasing pleasure, leads 
him to a preference of the written word. Let 
philosophy, as the world understand the word, be 
duly caltivated and honoured; but let it not be 
considered as more important and ennobling than 
the truth of scripture. In that department of 
knowledge which is occupied with the nature of 
things as they are in themselves, their relations, 
and their manner of operation, as well as in that 
which teaches man what he must do for the at- 
tainment of happiness—we must confess that the 
truthe of the Bible hold the highest place. They 
teach us the true relations existing between man 
and his Maker; and the only way of laying an en- 
during—an eternal foundation for happiness. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRAYER IN THE PRE. 
SENT CRISIS. 

We believe that a crisis is approaching which 
is to decide on the interests of evangelical truth 
and to determine the spiritual condition of a great 
part of the Church in this country for at least the 
next half century. The question is one of the 
moat interesting which has ever come before the 
Church. Nominally, it is respecting the present 
standing of a few Presbyteries; really, whether 
the government of the Presbyterian Church is to 
be thrown into the hands of those who are the 
deadliest foes to its doctrines and discipline; 
whether Pelagianism of the worst form is to re- 
ceive the sanction of the Church. . 

When we look at the numbers, strength, and 
arts of this party, when we see them disclaiming 
their opinions with as much zeal as they teach 
them, when it serves their turn; when we con- 
sider the unexampled activity displayed in making 
proselytes; when we see in them such a precise 
mixture of scepticism and fanaticism as makes 
their guilty measures appear innocent to them- 
selves and seductive to others; when we see 
them successful in making the impression exten- 
sive that they have no such opinions as they are 
constantly teaching, and no such designs as they 
are fast maturing, we grant that there is reason for 
solicitude, but none for distrust. If God will, the 
best laid plans and deepest schemes shall be the 
very ones which will prove their overthrow. All 
their public deliberations and consultations shall 
only have a tendency more fully to confound and 
expose them. Confusion and disgrace will attend 
al] that they devise against the doctrines of grace 
and their defenders. Jf God will, the friends of 
Christ to whose deliberation and decision the 
great interests of the Church shall soon be com- 
mitted will be successful. He can guide every 
word, thought, plan,and measure. He who knows 
the end from the beginning, and penetrates all 
the plans of his enemies can doubtless give the 
best direction to his friends. We believe that God 
is infinitely more interested for his Church than 
we can be; it is evidence that he cares for it that 
any else feel concern in its welfare. But we be- 
lieve that in this great crisis of his Church, Christ 
expects that we should honour him by acknow- 
ledging our dependence, and by faith in his pro- 
mise. We believe it is the duty of ministers 
and private Christians to implore the brief interval 
in importunate prayers to God for guidance, direc- 
tion, and a blessing on those who favour the cause 
of truth, and to confuund the devices of those who 
are conspiring against it. We believe that no or- 
dinary guilt will belong to him who fails to dis- 
charge his duty to his Redeemer’s cause in this 
emergency. PHILALETHES. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
WRATH DISARMED. 


A man of my acquaintance who was of a vehe- 
ment and rigid temper, had, many years since, a 
dispute with a friend of his, a professor of religion, 
and had been injured by him. With strong feel- 
ings of resentment he made him a visit for the 
avowed purpose of quarrelling with him. He ac- 
cordingly stated to him the nature and extent of 
the injury, and was preparing, as he afterwards 
confessed, to load him with a train of severe re- 
proaches, when his friend cut him short by ac- 
knowledging with the utmost readiness and frank- 
ness, the injustice of which he had been guilty, 
expressing his own regret for the wrong which he 
had done, requesting his forgiveness, and proffer- 
ing him ample compensation. He was compelled 
to say that he was satisfied, and withdrew, full of 
mortification that he had been precluded from vent- 
ing his indignation, and woundinghis friend with 
keen and violent reproaches for his conduct. As 
he was walking homeward he said to himself to 
this effect—‘ There must be ntore in religion than 
I have hitherto suspected. Were any man to 
address mein the tone of haughtiness and provo- 
cation with which I[ accosted my friend this even- 
ing, it would be impossible for me to preserve the 
equanimity of which I have been a witness, and es- 
pecially with so much frankness, humility, and 
meekness, to acknowledge the wrong which I had 
done ; so readily ask forgiveness of the man whom 
I had injured; and so cheerfully promise a satis- 
factory recompense. I should have met his anger 
with at least, equal resentment, paid him reproach 
for reproach, and inflicted wound for wound. There 
is something in this man’s disposition, which is not 
in mine. There is something tn the religion which 
he professes, and which [ am forced to believe he 
feels; something which makes him 60 euperior, so 
much -better, so, much more amiable, than I can 


otherwise hang around the origin of humat 


pretend to be, The subject strikes me in a manner 


~ 


high time to examine it more thoroughly, with 
more candour, and with greater solicitude also, 
than I have done hitherto."—From this incident a 
train of thoughts and emotions commenced in the 
mind of this man, which terminated in his profes- 


the business in which was engaged, and his 
consecration of himself to the ministry of the gos- 


pel.— Dr. Dwight. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 
EXCELLENCE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
BY SIR ROBERT BOYLE. 


When I first began attentively to read the Scrip- 
tures, and (according to my custom when I read 
books whereof I have a promising expectation,) to 
mark in the margin the passages that seemed to 
deserve a peculiar notice or reflection, I marked 
but here and there some verses in a chapter; but 
when upon a greater familiarity with the idiotisms, 
the sense, and the applicableness of Scripture, I 
came to re-survey it, I then in some places marked 
the whole chapter, and in most others left much 
fewer texts unfurnished with some mark of refer- 
ence. And whereas at my entrance I took even 
the choicest parts of the Biblé to be at best but like 
some Indian province, wherein though mines and 
gems were more abundant than in other countries, 


and there; after a competent stay my ensuing pe- 


up of gold and precious stones, yet, which is more 
glorious, like Auron’s breast plate, a sacred jewel, 
the particular instructions for which were given by 
God himself, and which, besides the various num- 
ber of flaming gems set in fine gold, and placed in 
a mysterious order, was ennobled by that Urim 
and Thummim, wherein God vouchsafed to reveal 
himself to mortals, and was adorned with so much 
cunning work in gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, that the contrivance and work- 
manship lent a lustre to the glittering materials 
without being concealed by them. This experi- 
ment keeps me from wondering to find in the in- 
spired poet’s description of the man he attributes a 
blessedness to, that “his delight is in the law of 
the Lord and in his law will he meditate day and 
night.” For the Hebrew word translated delight, 
seems there emphatically to signify a study re- 
plenished with so much delight to the devout and 
intelligent prosecutors of it, that like the hallelu- 
jahs of the blessed, it is at once a duty and a plea- 
sure, an exercise and a recompense of piety. And, 
indeed, if God's blessing upon the devout Chris- 
tian’s study of that book do, according to the 
Psalmist’s prayer, ‘open his eyes to discern the 
hidden wonders contained in it,’ he should (in imi- 
tation of hiin that in the same Psalm says of his 
God, Psalm 119th, 112, ‘I rejoice at thy word as 
one that findeth great spoil,’) be as satisfied as 
navigators that discover unknown countries. And 
I must confess, that when sometimes with the 
apostles in the mount, I contemplate Moses and 
Elias talking with Christ—I mean the law and 
prophets symphonizing with the Gospel, I cannot 
but (resemblingly transported with a like motive, ) 
exclaim with Peter, ‘ It is good for me to be here;’ 
and cease to think the Psalmist an hyperbolist, for 
comparing the transcendant sweetness of God’s 
word to that inferior one of honey, which is like it 
in nothing more than in that of both their suavi- 
ties, experience gives much more advantageous 
notions than descriptions can.” 
From Scriptural Emblems. 
CAPTAIN. 


“ And, behold, God himself is with us for our Cap. 
lain, and his priests with sounding trumpets.”—2 
Chron. xiii. 12. 

“For it became Him, for whom are all things, and 
by whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufterings.”—Heb. ii. 10. 

Christianity is a warfare: every follower of 
Christ is by profession a soldier. We are all en- 
gaged to fight the good fight of faith, under the 
Captain of our salvation. For every one of v= ‘s 
armour provided, even the whole armour of God ; 
and by means of which, we are to withstand all 
our enemies. A soldier expects to encounter diffi- 
culties; and his mind is made up to bear whatever 
evils he may meet with, in the discharge of his 
duty ; and precisely thus must we, having once 
girded on the sword, be prepared for privations, 
exertions, and conflicts; and never think of rest, 
till all our enemies are bruised under our feet. A 
soldier never thinks of following his own mind or 
will in any thing; he looks to the orders issued by 
his commander, and to them he strictly adheres. 
Thus, also, must we, having not so much.as a 
thought or wish to follow our own will; but a full 
determination to conform, in every particular act, 
and in the whole state and habit of our mind, to the 
revealed will of God. Who will not enlist in this 
army? and who, having once enlisted, will not 
fight manfully against all his enemies, when it is 
the God of heaven whose battles we fight, and in 
whose service we are engaged? But remember, 
we must go forth in entite dependence upon him. 
In the Christian’s camp, the confidence must be 
altogether in the Captain. We must be “strong, 
and of good courage,” not in ourselves, but “in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might.” In his 
strength, then, arm yourselves, and rest assured 
that, at the close of your contest, your triumph 
shall be complete, and your reward accorded to 

ou, by that adorable Saviour under whom you 
fought.— Hor. Hom. 
Raise your triumphant lay, 
The victory is'won, 
Our Captain leads the way, 
| We gladly follow on. 
O’er death and hell victorious, 
We march to peace and rest, 
Our Banner is all glorious, 
And we for ever blest. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Chesapeake Canal.—The Baltimore papers state 
‘that the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company is about 
to resume its operations with vigour. Proposals are 
solicited until the tenth of May next, for the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct, eleven locks, forty culverts, and 
twenty-three sections of the canal, most of them very 
heavy work. 


Sabine Country.—The New Orleans papers state 
that General Gaines will shortly leave that city to visit 
the country on the Sabine river, where it is rumoured 
the government intend sending some troops. This 
section of country is represented as being very fertile, 
and offering great inducements to settlers. 


New Orleans Banks.—According to a recent state- 
ment of the condition of the New Orleans Banks, it 
appears that they have $2,979,723 in specie, in their 
vaults, and that their notes in circulation amount to 
$4,734,739. 

The Big Ship Pennsylvania.—The Norfolk Herald 
says: “ This ship was taken into dry dock 

t yesterday morning, between seven and 
eight o'clock, and before nine was resting on the 
blocks, securely shored in her upright position. ‘The 
water was then pumped out, and the whole of this stu- 
pendous naval structure was exhibited to view from 
keel to taffrail.” 

Failure of the Canton Bank.—We regret to learn 
from an announcement of the directors of the Canton, 
Ohio, Bank, that the Institution has been compelled to 
stop payment. It is declared, however, that its notes 
will be finally paid in full. 


Santa Fe Trude.—The St. Charles Clarion of the 
31st ult. says—The annual caravan destined for the 
city of Santa Fe, will leave Independence in Jackson 
county on the tenth of May next. All persons desi- 
rous of going in company, should make their arrange- 
ments to start by that time. An idea has been enter- 
tained by some that in conéequence-of the troubles that 
existed in Santa Fe last fall, no company would go 
from Missouri this spring to that country. This is 
not correct ; the trade will be carried on as usual, and 
it is supposed by those best acquainted with that 


of 


be quieted before the Missouri company will reach 
Santa Fe. 

Raising Buildings——This improvement belongs 
specially to New York. There is a store now raising 
one story in Front street, opposite Fulton market, that 
has in it one hundred and fifty tons of tobacco. Where 
streets require grading this capacity of raising valua- 
ble buildings is very desirable and economical. . Mov- 


ing. backwards and bringing forward brick buildings 
an 


sion of the christian reheat his relinquishment of 
e 


rusals presented it me, if not as a royal jewel, made ; 


misery; and by laying before our reason a clear: to which I have hitherto been a stranger. It is| 
portrait of our own nature, and the perfections of 


yet they were but sparingly to be met with here i Natchez on the 14th of 


country, that the difficulties that existed last fall will | 


} about nine years, the son of Mr. Bell, 


A Warning to Boys.—An interesting little boy, aged 
» COr- 
ner of Hanover and Lombard streets, Baltimore, died 
on Monday night in consequence of apoplexy, or a 

ion of brain, caused by his amusing him- 
self with the dangerous practice of walking on his 
hands, and “turning up,” as it is called. 

From Canada.—We have Canada dates to the 30th 
March. The trial of Sutherland, on the part of the 
government, closed on the 22d, when the court granted 
the prisoner a week to prepare for his defence. Two 

risoners, Matthews and Lount, were arraigned on the 

6th ult., and both pleaded guilty. They were sen- 
tenced to be hung on the 12th ult. The Chief Justice 
stated he was personally acquainted with both, but that 
they must not expect any mercy on the part of the go- 
vernment. The Montreal Courier says twenty eight 
prisoners were discharged during the preceding week, 


, and that one hundred and seventy-four remained in 


confinement. On the 24th, the reformers of Toronto 
presented an address to Sir George Arthur, in which 
they express a hope that he will mercy to those 
en aol in the late disturbances. His reply is stated 
to be cautiously worded, and gives no positive iotima- 
tion of the course he intends to pursue. 

University of Pennsylvania.—-At the commence- 
ment of the University of Pennaylvania, on the 6th inst., 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred on one 
hundred and fifty-seven gentlemen. 


Colonization Society.—I[t was stated at the anniver- 
sary of the Mississippi Colonization Society, held at 
March, that Captain Isuac 
Ross of that S.ate had bequeathed to the American 
Colonization Society his entire estate, estimated at 
400,000 dollars. His will emancipates all his slaves, 
amounting to 170, and provides for their removal and 
settlement in the Society’s colony. 


Fires.—A fire occurred at Natchitoches, La. on the 
18th ult. which destroyed a lurge portion of the town. 
The loss is estimated at ninety thousand dollars. 

A destructive fire occurred at Vicksburg on the 27th 
ult. The Pinkare House and several other large build- 
ings, including the Shakspeare House, were destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at near one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The saw factory and clock factory of Seymour, 
Hall, & Co. and C. D. Cowles, at Unionville, Con- 
necticut, were destroyed by fire on Monday last. The 
loss is estimated ut from thirty to forty thousand dol- 
lars—fifteen thousand insured. 

The storehouse of Mr. Henry Kinzer, on the Colum. 
bia Railroad, about fifty-five miles from Philadelphia, 
was destroyed by fire on the 5th inst. The building 
contained several thousand bushels of grain and a 
quantity of spiritous liquors, the whole of which was 
consumed. ‘I'he fire was caused by sparks from a 
locoinotive engine. ‘This is another warning to those 
having the management of the Raidroad, to employ an- 
thracite coal in place of wood as fuel in the locomotives. 


Spurious Money.—-The Butler Repository of the 
3lst ult. in a postscript says: “We have now before 
us two five dollar notes, purporting to be on the * The 
Merchants Bank of Philadelphia,’ payable to S. Cole, 
or bearer ; are signed B. Bronson, Cashier, and J. Van- 
bose, President ; the other, J. B. Vose, President, dated 
October 6, 1837. ‘The paper is flimsey, and there is 
no such bank in existence.” 


Texas.—The steam ship Columbia, arrived at New 
Orleans from .exrs, reports that the ports of Texas 
were blockaded by two Mexican vessels of war. The 
Columbus was fired into by both vessels, but sustained 
no material damage. 


Dry Dock Bank.—The affairs of this Institution has 
come out better than was feared. Their notes are all 
redcemed, and they have ample funds left. A com- 
mittee of the Legislature have made a very favourable 
report on its affairs, and stated very distinctly, that the 
charter of the Bank has not been forfeited—N. Y. 
Jour. Com. 

Virginia.—The Legislature of Virginia has passed 
an act to establish an Asylum for the Deafand Dumb 
and the Blind. 

Reform.—The single item of printing, says the 
Harrisburg ‘Telegraph, of the Reform Convention 
amounts, with the expenses of German translations, to 
$150,000. 

Naral.—The Army and Navy Chronicle contradicts 
the report that the destination of the frigate Columbia 
had been changed from the East Indies to the Medi- 
terraneun. The Columbia and John Adams will sail 
shortly {or their original destination. 


- Infamous.—The Presbyterian church in Ann Ar. 
hour, Michigan, was burglariously entered on the 
12th ult.,and numerous depredations were committed, 
such as breaking lamps, destroying the hangings of 
the pulpit, and some other acts of too brutal and re- 
volting a character to be publicly mentioned. 


The Blasphemy Case——On Monday the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts gave judgment in 
the case of Abner Kneeland, on his appeal from the 
judgment of the Municipal Court, by which, in 1834, 
he was convicted of publishing a blasphemous libel, and 
condemned to three months imprisonment. ‘The libel 
was in these words :— , 

* Universalists believe in a God, which I do not, 
but believe that their God, with all his moral attributes 
(aside from nature itself,) is nothing more than a chi- 
mera of their own imagination.” 

The questions arising were, whether this publication 
was a vivlation of the statute of 1782 against blasphe- 
iny, and whether that statute was constitutional. 

The Supreme Judicial Court affirmed the judgment 
of the Municipal Court. Mr. Kneeland move? an ap. 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
was heard in support of the appeal. The Court hav- 
ing unanimously decided that the case could not be re- 
moved to the Supreme Court of the United States, he 
was directed tu appear on Saturday morning last for 
his sentencv. He appeared and pleading the peculiar 
circumstances of his family, sentence was postponed. 

Osuge Disturbance.—In our statement of yesterday 
concerning the reeent difficulties between the Osages 
and the settlers, there are some inaccuracies which 
we now hasten to correct. Our information comes 
from a gentleman direct from the scene of the diffi- 
culties, and may be relied upon as strictly correct. 
The whole story seems to be about this. A small 
band of the Osages came into the settlements in Bates 
county, about fifteen miles above the Harmorly misson. 
They numbered five lodges and about fitteen or twenty 
Indians. They applied to one of the settlers, Dodge, 
probably to buy corn, representing themselves as 
starving. Dodge told them they must go away, that 
they could get nothing, and if they did not go away 
the whites would whip them. ‘The Indians insisted 
but Dodge refused to sell them any thing. ‘The night 
following, the Indians killed a number of hogs, and 
the day ufter,a party of the settlers, fifteen in number, 
went to the Indian cainp. When the Indians saw the 
white men approaching, they commeuced loading 
their guns; the whites urdered them to stop loading, 
which they refused; the whites then fired upon them, 
and the Indians returned the fire. The firing con- 
tinued for some time, when, night coming on, the 
whites returned home, bringing with them their 
wounded, and leaving the Indians in possession of the 
field. ‘Ihe whites state that some five or six Indians 
were killed and wounded, but it is not certainly known 
how many. Of the whites, two were wounded ; and 
one of them the ball entered just above the hip, and is 
lodged in the body; it is thought he will not recover. 
Another was wounded in the shoulder but not danger- 
ously. ‘Two others were grazed by the balls of the In- 
dians. ‘The agent of the Indians was on his way to 
this place, having in company with him one of the 
principal chiefs: of the nation, and several braves. 
News reached him during the night. The chief re- 
turned to his people, with a determination of prevent- 
ing as far as possible, any further aggressions. The 
agent also wrote to Major Kearney for troops to pro- 
tect the line, and to prevent the Indians from coming 
in, or the settlers from going out and attacking the In- 
dians. ‘This, we suppose is the end of the difficulties. 

These Indians are represented as being in a state of 
perfect destitution. A gentleman who visited about 
fifly lodges, states, that in all he visited he saw noth- 
ing to eat except acorns. They have an annuity from 
government of $8500 a year, $1500 is to be paid them 
in goods, and the remainder in goods or cash at their 
option. Their agent has offered to pay them their an- 
nuity in provisions, but strange to tell, they will not 
accept it. ‘They are indebted to their traders and have 
no other means of procuring blankets, guris, powder, 
&c., than by their annuities; besides, the influence of 
all the traders is used to prevent them from accepting 
their pay in any thing else than money. Believing 
that they can hold out until the spring opens, when 
they can go out to hunt, they have stubbornly refused 
to receive the provisions offered. Between the neglect 
of government, and the cupidity of their traders, this 
nation is likely soon to become extinct.—St. Louis Rep. 

Red River Raft.—The steamboat Concord, Captain 
Hildreth, succeeded in passing the main Raft of Red 
River, a few months since, on her way to Jones- 
borough, as is certified to by a number of passengers, 
being the first boat that had ascended that high up. 
‘The Concord had a full freight for Fort Towson. 


FLORIDA. - 
Two citizens of Florida, named J. Hogan and Tho- 
mas Cochran, were killed near Micanopy, on the 28th 
ult., by a party of Indians. 7 


| The Charleston Courier of March 30 mentions the 


stores, is practiced very successfully—N. Y¥: Star, arrival of Lt. Linnard at Fort Pierce, on his return 
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from Washington with the answer of the war depart- 
bropesitions of General The 
Courier says that Lt. Linnard took with him te. Wash- 
ty drawn up by Gen. Jesup, cedin to the 


that instead of ratifying it, the President sent orders 
the general to seize the Indians whem he had. ang 
sented to be within his reach, with a hint ,that he 
would be recalled if he alowed them to-eseape.. | 

The number ef Fndtans eneamped near General 
Jesup’s quarters is stated te be about 200. 

The Savannah Georgian of the 30th ult. gives an 
extract from a letter dated Tampa Bay, March 24th, 
as follows :— 

“ Between five and six hundred Indians oe 
are on their way to ‘Tampa from Fort Jupiter, u 
an escort of the Tennessee voluntecrs and a portion ef 
the 2d regiment of a 
_ The same paper states that Major Loomis of the Ist 
infantry had taken two Indian women, who told him 
that Sain Jones and Alligator were only waiting an in- 
vitution to come in and surrender. Major Loomis 
the great lake Okeechobee in 

Major Hewson had encountered seme twenty Indi- 

ans, while on his march to Fort Mellon, and had a 
skirmish with them, in which he had four men killed, 
and was himself wounded. He took four ef the Indians, 
and, as he supposed, killed some more. The rest es- 
caped. It was reported that Wild Cat was one of the 
four captured. - 
It was reported at Fort Mellon that General Jesup 
had made prisoners of the party who were encamped 
near him, waiting the answer from Washington to his 
proposal for a treaty. This is not unlikely, as the an- 
swer must have been received at Fort Jupiter about the 
time indicated as that of the seizure. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM MEXICO AND TEXAS. 


A letter to the editor of the New Orleans Bee, dated 
Matamoras, March. 12th, furnishes the following in 
teresting and not unimportant information. 

General Urrea is in considerable force in the De. 
partment of Sonoro, and has declared for the Constitu. 
tion of 1824. All the northern departments, it is said, 
are about joining him. The army in Matamoras is 
now about 2300 nen. General Filisola is about send- 
ing to Vera Cruz about thirty officers in the armed 
schooner General Bravo, which vessel is now lying in 
the Brasos de Santiago, she will be ready to suil in the 


Captains and Lieutenants, being a surplus number not 
wanted for the army of operationa on Texas. 1 am 
credibly informed that there is now belonging to thia 
same army in Matamoras, no less than 500 officers. 
The Mexican man of war ship Iguala, was off the 
mouth of Rio Grande, the latter part of February, and 
landed for the army, clothing for 6000 men.. tt was 
supposed that the Mexican fleet would soon sail for 
the cuast of Texas. 

The U.S. ship Vandalia arrived at Pensacola on the 
31st ult., ten days from Vera Cruz. When the Van. 
Cruz, waiting the final answer of the Mexican autho. 


rities to the demands made upon them by the Frenels 
Government. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 5th instant, by the Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, Pau. T. Jones, to Extxen W., daughter of 
the late Gzorer Ratston, all of Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presb tery of New York open their next stated 
meeting in the Presbyterian ehurch at Newten, L. L., 
at 7 o’clock, P. M., on the third Monday (16th) of 
April, inst. It is expected that the session will be held 
in the Lecture Room of the Briek ehurch, New York, 
beginning the next day at ¥ o’elock, A M. 
W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 
PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia will, with divine 
permission, hold its stated semi-annual meeting in the 
Session Room of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, on 
Tuesday afternoon the 17th inst., at three o’elock. 

SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The stated meeting of the Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia will be held on Tuesday, the 17th inst. at 
eleven o’clock, A. M., in the Lecture Ruom of the 


Wu. J. Gipson, Stated Clerk. 


-PRESBYTERY OF NEW CASTLE. 


The members of the Presbytery of New Castle, wil? 
please take notice that the time of its Spring meeting 
has been changed from the first to the third Tuesday 
in April. It now stands adjeurned to meet at the 
church in Faggs Manor, on the Third Tuesday of 
April, 17th inst. at 12 o’eloek, M. 

Joun N. C. Grier, Stated Clerk. 


\ TEVENSON ON THE OFFICES OF CHRIST. 
In press and will soon be published, a Treatise 
on the Offices of Christ; by the Rev. George Steven- 
son, author of a werk on the Atonement. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner George and 7th streets, Philadelphia.. 


ILL AND VALLEY.—Robert Carter, Booksel- 

ler and Pablisher, No. 58 Canal street, New 

York, has just published, Hill and Valley, by Miss 

Catharine Sinclair, author of Modern Accomplishments 
and Society. april 14 


NFANT’S RETREAT.—The Infant’s Retreat is 

_ designed as a Boarding School for young children, 
boys from three to six, an — from three to eight 

ears of age. It is situated on School House Lane, 
leading from the centre of Germantown to the Ridge 
Road, and less than six miles from Philadelphia. The 
location is remarkably healthful and pleasant. This 
Institution is intended principally for the summer, em- 
bracing the months of May, June, J uly» and August, 
(although some children are retained during the year.) 
The pupils have a regular course of profitable instruc- 
tion entirely suited to their early years and capacitics ; 
knowledge is conveyed in the way of amusement, by 
the easiest and most endearing methods, and they are 
governed by the laws of kindness and affection. 

Teachers of much experience, possessing the best 
qualifications, and who feel deeply interested in the 
cause of early education are engaged. 

For terms for Boarding, Washing, Tuition, Books, 
&c. for the four months, application to be made to 
A. Martin, at the Custom House. 

References—Joseph B. Lapsley, Alexander Henry, 
Matthew Newkirk, David Lapsley, John S. Newlin, 
William H. Newbold, M. L. Bevan, John C. Pechin, 
L. Harwood, James Fassit, and Samuel Richards, Esqs. 

april 14—3t* 


AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM— 

MERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL—Between Prince- 

ton and Trenton, New Jersey. This highly popular 

and flourishing Institution will commence its summer 

session on the Ist of May next. A few vacancies ex- 

ist. For information as to terms, &c. address the 
subscribers, resident at Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 


H. Hamitt, 
april 14—3t 


S. M. Hamitt, Principals. 


OBERT CARTER, Theological and Classical 
Bookseller, No. 58 Canal street, New York, has 
for sale the following works:—Guthrie’s Trial of a 


Marrow of Modern Divinity ; Scott’s Synci of Dort ; 
Cole on God’s Sovereignty ; Colquhoun on the Law 
and the Gospel; Pastor isiting his Flock ; Owen’s 
Works, in 21 vols. 8vo.; Cowper’s Works, in 15 vols. 
12mo.; Dick’s Theology, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Mrs.. 


Homer, 2 vols.; Mother’s Request, &c. 


N ORDHEIMER'S GRAMMAR--A Critical Gram. 

mar of the Hebrew language, by lease Nord- 
heimer, Professor of Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, &c. &c. 
University of New York. Vol.1. Life of the Rev. 
George Whitfield, by Rev. Robert Philip, of Maberry 
Chapel, just received and for sale . 


144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
In presé, and will be published by J. W. The Preach- 
er, or Skeletons of Sermons, 2 vols., 8vo.; The Life of 
Mrs. Hawkes. april 14 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—A New Tribute to the 
Memory of James Brainerd Taylor. ‘TheStory 
of Grace Harriet, the Little Sufferer; who died in 
New York, April 15, 1837. Humbugs of New York; 
being a Remonstrance against Popular Delusien; 
wheter in Philosophy. or Religion by Devi 
. Just Vv sa 
HENRY PERKNS. 


No. 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
april 14 


inoles a of the territory in Florida; but 
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course of two or three duys. These officers consist of 


dalia sailed, a Freneh squadron was assembled at Vera _ 


Presbyterian Church in Seventh street, below 
c 


Saving Interest in Christ; Booth’s Reign of Grace ;- 


Lowrie; Oriental Key to the Scriptures; Cowper's. 
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“By 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Selected for the 


Cut down, before the noontide hour 
Had dimm'd a single 
“Who would not mourn the brok 
Blest be its resting place! 


“WRITTEN IN A GRAVEYARD. 


warm, 


n flower ? 


Tread lightly ! "tis but fancy’s thought, — 


That when og souls are gone ; 
The mould’ring shrine is not forgot, 
By those who linger on. 
Yet, *tis'a sweetly soothing trust, 
_ A hope that all have known, 


That mem’ry still shall guard the dust, 


.,Beneath its token-stone. 


oes 6 wake the slumbering dead! 
 _* Revere their relics, ’till that hour; 
"Hash’d be each narrow bed ; 


lightly ! heaven alone hath power, 


if ” And may the sounds of bird and stream, 


‘The cedar’s shadowy gloom, 
At morning rise, and ev’ning beam, 
Blend round each peaceful tainb ! 


From the! Scenic Annual. 


FELIX NEFF TO HIS ALPIN 
_. “My friends—my Alpine floc 
™ dying looks are cast; 
_, For soon the voice of him ye k 
And lov'd, shall speak its | 
But, though a shadow scarce 
Of this elastic form, 
That once could brave the hur 
And meet the freezing stor 
Upheld by him, whose arm at 
‘Shall raise me up again. 
And though beneath our snowy 
__ My earthly labours cease— 
Another to my cherish’d flock, 
Shall break the bread of peace! 
Yes, though my fleeting hours 
Though I, watchman, sleep ; 
A better watch I leave my fold— 
‘The Shepherd of the sheep!’ 
now our well remembred nights, 
and closed in prayer+— 
_ Our Sabbath on the snowy heights— 
Our mutual toil and care— 
Oar glorious hope and sympa 
| Our vows before the shrine- 
Come—like the day-spring 
To cheer me where I pine! 
And cheer’d I anf! 
Is ripening into day! . 


My fever’s dream 
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B. 


be told— 


m on high— 


~~ And yoa, my flock—my last fond theme— 


Pray for your pastor—pra 


yi! 
Pray for the church—your faith hold fast! 


Strive on, as ye have striven ; 
So shall we meet to form at last 
One family in heaven !”’ 7 


BURIAL OF THE-IND 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


N GIRL. 


4 


«The only daughter of an Indian woman, in Wis- 
consin territory, died of lingering|consumption at the 


of eighteen. A few of her o 


he whites were at her grave; but none wept save 


the poor mother.”——Herald of the Upper Mississippi. 


A wail upon the prairies— 
A cry of woman’s wo— 

That mingleth with the autumn blast, 
All fitfully and low. 

It is a mother’s wailing !— 
Hath earth another tone, 


_ Like that with which a mother mourns, 
Her lost, her only one ? 
Pale faces gather round her 
They mark the storm swell high, 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 


But their cold eyes were dry. 
Pale faces gazed upon her, 
As the wild winds caugh 
Rut she was an Indian mother— 
_ So, she wept those tears alone. 


Long, 6’er that wasting idol, 


She watch’d, and toil’d, and pray’d; 
d 


Though every dreary dawn reveal 
Some rava th had made : 
- Till the fleshless sinews started, 
And hope no opiate gave, 
_ And hoarse and hollow grew 
An echo from the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 
Of raven eye and tress, 
- And dovelike were the tones 
_ + Her bosom’s tenderness ; 
Save when some quick emoti 
‘Phe warm blood wey 
To revel in her olive cheek, 
_ So richly eloquent. 


nt, 


- [ said consumption smote her, 
_.. And the healer?s art was vain ; 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
So none deplored her pain ;— 
None, save that widow’d mother, 
Who now, by her open tomb, 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 


Alas! that lowly cabin, 
That couch beside the wal 

That seat beneath the mantl 
They’re lone and empty a 

What hand shall pluck the t 
That ripeneth on the plair 


ing vine, 


her voice, 


er moan— 


hat breath’d | 


Since she, for whom the boatd was spread, 


Must ne’er return again ? 


Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden !— 
Nor let thy murmuring shade, 


Grieve that those pale-brow’d ones with scorn 


Thy burial-rite surveyed ;— 
..There’s many a king, whose funeral 
Ablack-rob’d realm shall |see, 
- For whom no tear of grief is| shed, 
Like that which for thee. 


Yes, rest thee, forest maid 
Beneath thy native tree ; 
The proud may boast their little day, 
Then sink to dust like . | 


As now they mourn for 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 

This mighty lake is the | 
water in the known world. 
miles, and its breadth is 1¢ 


rgest body of fresh 
Its length is 480 
1—its circumfer- 


ence. about 110 miles, and its depth 900 fath- 


oms. Its waters are remarkable for their un- 
rivalled transparency. About 1000 streams 
empty themselves into this lake, sweep in sand, 
primitive boulder stones, jand drift timber, 
which sometimes accuntulate so as to form 
lignite formation, 
indeed is said to be now in|progress. Within 
a mile from the shore, the| water is about 70 
fathoms; within eight miles, 136 fathoms— 
causes the lake is gradually 


islands in the estuaries. 


From the above 


filling up. 


| To Theron : 


| afraid, too’ common among professors in this 
|day. Iam glad that you consider it both as 


~|termined, that when you shall commence 


|} with all your house. . It was Abraham’s com- 


-|and blessings on our persons and callings in 


| ourselves before him for what has been amiss, 


race, and a few of 


-|and proper that reading a portion of the word 
.|of God should be ordinarily a part of our 


|in prayer ;}—* praying without ceasing,’ and 


JOHN NEWTON'S LETTER ON FAMILY 
WORSHIP. 


a duty and a privilege, and are by grace de- 
master of a family, you will worship God 


méndation, that he not only served the Lord 
himself, but was solicitous that his children 
and household might serve him likewise. I 
trust that he.who inclines your heart to walk 
in the footsteps of faithful Abraham, will 
bless you in the attempt, and give you peace 
in. your dwelling; a mercy which is seldom 
enjoyed, which indeed can hardly be expect- 
ed, by those families which ca!l not upon the 
Lord. 
Though I readily comply with your request, 
and should be glad if I can offer any thing 
that may assist or animate you in your good 
purpose, I am afraid I shall not answer your 
expectations with regard to the particulars of 
your inquiry, concerning the most proper me- 
thod of conducting family worship. The cir- 
cyimstances of families are so various, that no 
determinate rules can be laid down, nor has 
the word of God prescribed any ; because be- 
ing of universal obligation, it is wisely and 
graciously accommodated to suit the different 
situations of his people. You must therefore, 
as to circumstantials, judge for yourself. 
You will do well to pursue such a method as 
you shall find most convenient to yourself 
and family, without scrupulously binding 
yourself, when the scripture has left you free. 
We have no positive precept enjoining us 
any set time for prayer, nor even how often 
we should pray, either in public or private ; 
though the expressions of ‘ continuing instant 


the like, plainly intimate that prayer should 
be frequent. Daniel prayed three times a 
day; which the Psalmist speaks of as his 
practice likewise ; and in one place declares 
his purpose of praising God seven times a 
day. This last expression is perhaps indefi- 
nite, not precisely seven times, but very often. 
Indeed, a person who lives in the exercise of 
faith and love, and who finds by experience 
that it is good for him to draw nigh to God, 
will not want to be told how often he must 
pray, any more than how often he must con- 
verse with an earthly friend. Those whom 
we love, we love to be much with. Love is 
the best casuist, and either resolves or pre- 
vents a thousand scruples and questions, 
which may perplex those who only serve God 
from principles of constraint and fear. And 
a believer will account those his happiest 
days, when he has most leisure and most lib- 
erty of spirit for the exercise of prayer.— 
However, I think family prayer cannot be 
said to be stated, unless it be performed at 
least daily, and, when unavoidable hindran- 
ces do not prevent, twice a day. Though all 
times and seasons are alike to the Lord, and 
his ear is always open whenever we have a 
heart to call upon him; yet to us there is a 
peculiar suitableness in beginning and clos- 
ing the day with prayer; in the morning, to 
acknowledge his goodness in our preservation 
through the night, and entreat his presence 


the course of the day ; and at night to praise 
him for the mercies of the day past, to humble 


to wait on him for a renewed manifestation 
of his pardoning love, and to commit ourselves 
and our concerns to his care and protection 
while we sleep. You will, of course, choose 
those hours when you are least liable to be 
incommoded by the calls of business, and 
when the family can assemble with the most 
convenience; only I would observe, that it 
greatly preserves regularity and good order 
in a house, to keep constantly to the same 
hours when it is practicable ; and likewise, 
that it is best not to defer evening prayer till 
late ; if it can be well avoided ; let some who 
join in the exercise, and perhaps the person 
himself who leads in it, should be too weary 
or sleepy to give a due attention. On this 
account, I should advise to have family prayer 
before supper, where people have the choice 
and disposal of their own hours. 

I think, with you, that it is very expedient 


family worship ; so likewise to sing a hymn 
or psalm, or part of one, at discretion; provi- 
ded there are some persons in the family 
who have enough of a musical ear and voice 
to conduct the singing in a tolerable manner ; 
otherwise perhaps it may be better omitted. 
If you read and sing, as well as pray, care 
should be taken that the combined services 
do not run into an inconvenient length. 


The chief thing to be attended to is, that it 
may be a spiritual service ; and the great 
evil to be dreaded and guarded against in the 
exercise of every duty that returns frequently 
upon us, is formality. If a stated course of 
family prayer is kept up as constantly in its 
season as the striking of the clock, it may 
come in time to be almost as mechanically 
performed, unless we are continually looking 
to the Lord to keep our hearts alive. It most 
frequently happens, that one or more mem- 
bers of a family are unconverted persons. 
When there are such present, a great regard 
should be had to them, and every thing con- 
ducted with a view to their edification, that 
they may not be disgusted or wearied, or 
tempted to think that it is little more than 
the fashion or custom of the house, which 
will probably be the case, unless the master 
of the family is lively and earnest in perform- 
ance of the duty, and likewise circumspect 
and consistent in every part of his behaviour 
at other times. By leading in the worship of 
God before children, servants, or strangers, a 
man gives a bond, (as it were) for his beha- 
viour, and adds strength to every other motive 
which should engage him to abstain from all 
appearance of evil. It should be a constant 
check upon our language and tempers in the 
presence of our families, to consider that we 
began the day, and propose to end it with 
them in prayer. The apostle Peter uses this 
argument to influence the conduct of hus- 
bands and wives towards each other; and it 
is equally applicable to all the members of a 
family ; ‘ that your prayers be not hindered :? 
that is, either prevented or put off, or despoil- 
ed of all life and efficacy by the ferment of 
sinful passions. On the other hand, the 
proper exercise of family prayer, when re- 
commended by a suitable deportment, is a 
happy means of instructing children and ser. | 
vants in the great truths of religion, of soften- 
ing their prejudices, and inspiring them with 
a temper of respect and affection, which will 
dispose them to cheerful obedience, and make 
them unwilling to grieve or offend. In this 
instance, as in every other, we may observe, 
that the Lord’s commands to his people are 


not arbitrary appointments, but that, so far as 


they are conscientiously complied with, they | 
| have an evident tendency and suitableness to 


judged, that to eradicate the errors of Popery, 


dawned upon their minds, and that they should 


flict between light and darkness hung in such 
awful suspense, is truly wonderful. 
almost seem as if there must have been some- 
thing supernatural in the illumination which 
guided them; for they could have derived but 
little assistance from the most enlightened na- 
tions whether ancient or. modern ; and to this 


promote our own advantage. He requires us 


own sakes; not, because he has need of our 
poor services, but: because we have need of 
his blessing, and without the influence of his 
grace, (which is promised to all who seek it, ) 
are ‘sure to be unhappy in ourselves and in all 
our connexions. 

Happy is that family where the worship of 
God is constantly and conscientiously main- 
tained. Such houses are temples in which 
the Lord dwells, and castles garrisoned by a 
divine power. 1 do not say, that by honour- 
ing God in your house, you will wholly es- 
cape a share in the trials incident to the pre- 
sent uncertain state of things. A,measure 
of such trials will be necessary for the exer- 
cise and manifestation of your graces, to give 
you a more convincing proof of the truth and 
sweetness of the promises made in the time of 
affliction, to mortify the body of sin, and to 
wean you more effectually from the world. 
But this I will confidently say, that the Lord 
will both honour and comfort those who thus 
honor him. Seasons will occur, in which you 
shall know, and probably your neighbours 
shall be constrained to take notice, that he 
has not bid you seek him invain. If you 
meet with troubles, they shall be accompa- 
nied by supports, and followed by deliver- 
ance ; and you shall, upon many occasions, 
experience that he is your protector, preserv- 
ing you and yours from the evils by which 
you will see others suffering around you. 

I have rather exceeded the limits I pro- 
posed, and therefore shall only add a request, 
that in your addresses at the throne of grace 
you will remember, &c. ; 

From the New York Observer. 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


The parochial schools of Scotland have been 
the admiration of enlightened men in all coun. 
tries, for two hundred and fifty years. Like 
civil and religious liberty and all the noble in- 
stitutions of that country, they are the offspring 
of the Reformation. Before John Knox rolled 
back the thunders of the Vatican upon the 
Pope and his Cardinals, and blew that mighty 
blast which shook down the walls of spiritual 
Babylon in North Britian, the people were as 
deeply sunk in ignorance, as they were in the | 
superstition and idolatry of the great anti-chris- 
tian apostasy. Very few, except the nobility, 
could read, and almost none could write. But 
as soon as Scotland had thrown off the Romish 
yoke, or rather, while she wasstruggling for life 
with ‘the man of sin,’ and the faggots were 
scarcely quenched in the grass market of Edin- 
burgh, the Reformers were busily employed in 
maturing a plan for the universal diffusion of 
letters throughout the country. They rightly 


and instil the faith of the gospel into the hearts 
of the rising generation, the establishment of 
schools under pious teachers was essential. 
How anxious they were to see a school-house 
planted by the side of every kirk, and to make 
sound learning the handmaid of pure religion, 
is strikingly manifest in the following extracts 
from the * First Book of Discipline,’ drawn up 
by Knox and his immertal compeers, Winram, 
Spottiswood, Douglas, Willock, and Row, and 
presented to the nobility in 1560—almost 
three centuries ago. 

‘Seeing that God has determined that his 
kirk here on earth shall be taught, not by 
angels but by men; and seeing that men are 
born ignorant of God and of godliness ; and 
seeing, also, that he ceaseth to illuminate men 
miraculously, of necessity it is, that your hon- 
ors be most careful for the virtuous education 
and godly up-bringing of the youth of this 
realm. For as they must succeed to us, so we 
ought to be careful that they have knowledge 
and erudition to profit and comfort that which 
ought to be most clear to us, to wit, the kirk 
and spouze of our Lord Jesus Christ. Of ne- 
cessity, therefore, we judge it, that every seve- 
ral kirk have one school-master appointed ; 
such an one at least, as is able to teach gram- 
mar and the Latin tongue, if the town be of 
any reputation. And further, we think it ex- 
pedient, that in every notable town there 
should be erected a college, in which the arts, 
at least of rhetoric and logic together with the 
tongues, be read, by sufficient masters, for 
whoin honest stipends must be appointed ; as 
also, that provision be made for those that are 
poor, and not able by themselves or their 
friends, to be sustained at letters. 

‘ The rich and potent may not be permitted 
to suffer their children to spend their youth 
in a vain idleness, as heretofore they have 
done ; but they must be exhorted, and by the 
censure of the kirk compelled, to dedicate 
their sons by good exercises to the profit of 
the kirk and commonwealth; and this they 
must do, because they are able. The children 
of the poor must be supported and sustained 
on the charge of the kirk, trial being taken 
whether the spirit of docility be in them 
found, or not. If they be found apt to learning 
and letters, then may they not be permitted to 
reject learning, but must be charged to con- 
tinue their study, so that the commonwealth 
may have some comfort by them ; and for this 
purpose, must discreet, grave and Jearned men 
be appointed to visit schools, for the trial of their 
exercise, profit and continuance; to wit, the 
ministersand elders, with the best learned men 
in every town. A certain time must be ap- 
pointed to reading and learning the catechism, 
and a certain time to grammar and to the 
Latin tongue, and a certain time to the arts 
of philosophy and the other tongues, and a 
certain time to that study in which they in- 
tend chiefly to travel for the profit of the 
commonwealth ; which time being expired, 
the children should either proceed to farther 
knowledge, or else they must be set to.gome 
handicraft, or to some other profitab er- 
cise.’ 

This is a very remarkable document. I 
very much question whether the whole histo- 
ry of human improvement can furnish the 
outline of an educational system, at once so 
comprehensive, so simple, and so much in ad- 
vance of the age in which it was drawn up; 
and certainly, there is nothing which more 
strikingly shows what a heaven-wide differ- 
ence there is between the genius of Protest- 
antism and Popery. That men who had them- 
selves been taught to consider ‘ ignorance as 
the mother of devotion,’ should all at once 
have such enlargement of views, in regard to 
education, as soon as the light of reformation 


find time to mature so wise a plan, while they 
were obliged to dispute every inch of ground 
with the enemy, and while, as yet, the con- 


It would 


very day, no material improvement has been 
made upon their system. If we did not know 
that our. Puritan forefathers brought it along 
to acknowledge him in our families, for our| with them to New-England, the similarity is 
so striking, that no one could doubt the Scot- 
tish origin, and the Prussian system of popu- 
lar education, the most perfect and efficient, 
probably, which the world ever saw, is mani- 
festly indebted to the same source for all its 
‘essential elements. | 


that James VI., in hopes thereby to give po- 


sought to give effect to the system of the Re- 


and for youths entering, written directions as to their 
studies. 


George streets, or of the President. 


Old White Java Coffee, just received. 


good quality, just received from Amsterdam. This 
article being scarce at the present time, those who 
wish to purchase will do well by applying soon. For 
sale only at retail by 


It is not to be wondered at, perhaps, that a 


nobility, (to use their own phrase,) as ‘a de- 
vout imagination ;’ and it was not till 1616, 


pularity to Episcopacy, which he was striving 
to set up in the room of the Kirk of Scotland, 


formers, by an act of Privy Council. Seven-. 
teen years after, in the reign of Charles I., it 
was still more formally recognized by act of 
Parliament. 
But the church of Scotland did not wait 
these tardy and sinister moves of the govern- 
ment. ‘Those good men, who saw so early 
and so clearly what was necessary to lay the 
foundation of Protestantism broad and deep 
throughout the country, determined to do 
what they could for the establishment of pa- 
rochial schools, however neglectful the civil 
rulers might be of their duty. While they 
expostulated with the nobility for their su-} 
pineness, they exerted themselves, as if all 
the hopes of Scotland depended on their ef- 
forts; in so much that, in the Lowlands espe- 
cially, popular education had made great pro- 
gress before the state came to their aid. It is 
stated in a document still extant, that only 
twenty years after the reformation, ‘ so great 
had been the progress of religious instruction 
in a country where, for forty years before, 
the Bible was not suffered to be read, that al- 
most every house possessed a copy, and that 
it was read in it!-—Dr. Humphrey’s Tour. 
| From the Farmers’ Register. 
TO SAVE THE SHOULDERS OF HORSES 
FROM BEING CHAFED BY THE COLLAR. 
Some of the gentlemen of South Carolina 
are in the habits of making long journeys by 
land in their own conveyances, and are obli- 
ged to resort to every method of affording re- 
lief to their horses. From one of these, I de. 
rived the following simple expedient for pre- 
venting the shoulders of harness horses from 
being chafed by the collar. The shrewd, 
practical sense of the gentleman referred to, 
is a strong guarantee of the value of his sug- 
gestions. <A short trial of my own, has fully 
convinced me of the utility of what is classi- 
cally denominated the sweater. This simple 
and effectual contrivance is made of two pie- 
ces of leather, which, for an ordinary horse 
may be made 53 inches wide at the top, 6 at 
the greatest protuberance, the front edge 
straight, poster or curved with a gradual swell 
adapted to the shape of the collar behind. 
These pieces must be sewed together at bot- 
tom, and connected at top by two small straps 
and buckles, so as to be let out or taken up 
at will. The lower part must be so shaped 
as to fit the throat of the horse. A strap 
passes from the bottom of the sweater between 
the legs to the girth, by means of which it is 
kept in place. The strap should not be too 
tight, lest it might incline a baulking horse 
to stop, when ascending a hill, and the buckle 
at the end near the girth, if it chafe, may be 
covered. The leather should be tolerably 
stout upper, rendered pliant by the occasional 
application of tallow to the outside. : 
The inner side should be kept clean and 
smooth. 
The sweater is in fact a sheath for the 
shoulders, and the collar rests on it, instead 
of the skin of the animal. ee: 


_ANTI-COMBUSTION DISCOVERED. 


We have now before us a piece of muslin, 
which, on being put into the flame of a can- 
dle, or thrown into the fire, merely carboni- 
ses, without flaming; so that any woman, 
dressed in materials so prepared, cannot be 
burnt by any of those accidents by which the 
young and the aged too often suffer the most 
painful deaths. The finest colours are not 
affected by the process. It is equally appli- 
cable to every substance, from the canvass of 
a ship-of-war to the finest lace—for the cur- 
tains of beds, the furniture of rooms, the 
coverings of sofas, and all those materials 
which often cause conflagration. It also pre- 
vents the attacks of mildew. Papers subjec- 
ted to great heat only carbonise, and leave 
the writing, or the nuinbers and value of bank 
notes legible. The general utility of this 
discovery will command attention. We un- 
derstand that a foreign government has com- 
manded its use, and that a company is form- 
ing here for its immediate introduction. The 
process, like all useful things, is simple in 
the extreme, and about as expensive as 
starching a dress. 


POLAND. 


Extract of a letter of the 20th Dec., from 
Posen, published in the Constitutionnel :—. 
* There is to be no further coinage in Poland, 
where the current coin will in future be that 
of St. Petersburg. ‘The Polish eagle is to 
disappear from the new coin, which is to bear 
the effigy of the Czar. The adoption of Rus- 
sian weights and measures is to be rendered 
obligatory throughout the kingdom. Every 
step is thus taken to destroy the nationality of 
Poland.” 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE.—The Winter Term 
will close on the 4th of April; and the Summer 
Term of twenty-one weeks, will open on the 3d of May. 
All the ordinary branches of an Academical and Col- 
legiate course are taught—also, the German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish Languages. Manual Labour, in 
shops and gardens, is furnished to such students as 
desire it, and the value of it is deducted off the bills. 
Charges.—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, fa- 
cilities for work, $128 per annum—summer term, $62, 
half in advance. Those entering before the middle 
are charged boarding for the actual time, and tuition 
for the whole term. Those who enter at and after the 
middle, half tuition, 4nd for the actual time boarding. 
Evidence of good moral character must be furnished; 


For further particulars inquire for a pamphlet re- 
port at the Bookstore South-East Corner of Seventh and 


Easton, Pa. March 5. GEO. JUNKIN. 


OAF SUGAR.—1000 Loaves Sugar, of various 
qualities, steam refined; 12 bags very superior 


Sap Sago Cheese.—40U pounds Sap Sago Cheese, of 


BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Tea Dealers and Family Grocers, No. 244 Market st. | 
above Seventh, South side, Philadelphia. march 24 


and Second streets, Philadelphia, 


PRESBYTERIAN TRACTS.—The Presbyterian 


Tract and Sunday School Society have recent! 


made a considerable reduction in the prices of their 
Tracts. They have also published two additional 
Tracts, making in all fifteen, which may be had by 
the quantity or single copy at the following reduced 
prices, viz. 


. No.I. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apos- | 


tolical Constitution of the Chureh of Christ; by Sam. 
uel Miller, D.D. Price 10 cents per single copy, $1.12 
per doz., and $8.50 per hundred. 


No. If. Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders 


in the Presbyterian Church; by the Rev. William M. 
lan of religious and literary education, so 
novel as that which I have quoted above, and 
so much in advance.of every thing else, gain- 
ed its way slowly to the governmental patron- 
age, which was thought essential to give it a 
fair trial. The views of Knox and his asso- 
ciates, thus promulgated in 1560, seem to 
have been for a long time regarded by the 


and $3.50 per hundred. : 
No. III. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atonement 


Illustrated and Defended; by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
Price 5 cents per single copy, 50 cents per doz., and 
$3.50 


per hundred. | 
No. [V. The Duty of Catechetical Instruction ; by 


Archibald Alexander, D.D. Price 3 cents per single 
copy 30 cents per doz., and $2 per hundred. 


V. The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster 


Assembly with Proofs from the Scriptures. Revised 
and collated by the Committee of Publication. Price 
5 cents per single copy, 50 cents per doz., and $3.50 
per hundred. 


No. VI. Love to the Doctrines of the Bible an essen- 


tial element of Christian Character; by the Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Hooker. Price 4 cents per single copy, 40 
cents per doz., and $3 per hundred. 


No. VII. The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the 


Saints Illustrated, Proved, and Applied ; by the Rev. 
Sheppard K. Kollock. 
40 cents per doz., and $3 per hundred. 


Price 4 cents per single copy, 


No. VIII. Infant Baptism Scriptural and Reason- 


able, and Baptism by Sprinkling or Affusion the most 
suitable and edifying mode; by Samuel Miller, D.D. 
Price single copy 15 cents, $1.75 per doz., and $10.50 


per hundred. | 

No. 1X. The Sinncer’s Inability is No Excuse for His 
Impenitency ; by the Rev. S. G. Winchester. Price 
single copy 5 cents; dozen 50 cents; $3.50 per hun- 
dred. 

No. X. The Sabbath at Home; by the Rev. Silas 
M. Andrews. Price single copy 4 cents; 40 cents 
per dozen; $3 per hundred. 

No. XI. A Caution Against Prevailing Errors: be- 
ing a conversation between a Presbyterian Pastor and 
his Parishioner ; by Rev. Win. M. Engles. Price single 
copy 5 cents; dozen 50 cents; $3.50 per hundred. 

No. XII. A Treatise on Justification by Faith; by 
A. Alexander, D.D. Price single copy 7 cents; dozen 
75 cents; $5.50 per hundred. 

No. XIII. The Necessity of Atonement; by Rev. 
Wm. Symington. Price single copy 6} cents; dozen 
70 cents ; $5.374 per hundred. 

No. XIV. The Nature, Extent, and Results of The 
Atonement; by Rev. Wm. Symington. Price single 
copy 10 cents; dozen $1.064; per hundred $8. 

No. XV. On the Intercession of Christ; by Rev. 
Wm. Symington. Price single copy 6 cents; dozen 
67 cents; per hundred $5.25. 


Volume Edition.—Tracts No. I. to X. inclusive, are 
published in one volume, 12mo. Price $50 per hundred. 

Presbyteries and Auxiliary Societies will be entitled 
to 5 per cent. discount from the above prices, provided 
the cash accompanies their orders. 

The publications of the Society may be had at their 
Depository, South East corner of Seventh and George 
strects, Philadelphia, and also at the following places: 

New York.—At the Bookstore of Robert Carter, 58 
Canal, corner of Mercer street. 

Pittsburg.—At the Bookstore of Patterson & In- 
gram. 

” Richmond, Va.—At the Bookstore of Yale & Wyatt. 

Louisville, Ky.—Of the Rev. Joseph Huber. 

{> Orders trom a distance should be addressed to 
Wa. S Martien, Presbyterian Tract Depository, 
South-East corner of Seventh and'George streets, 
Philadelphia. 

{> Donations for the Society should be sent to A. 
W. Mitchell, M. D., ‘Treasurer, Philadelphia. 


WM. S. MARTIEN, General Agent. 


AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
between Princeton and Trenton, New Jersey.— 
The subscriber having taken the entire responsibility of 
this Institution, will endeavour to meet the just ex- 
pectation of its friends and patrons, by making it a 
Seminary of the highest order—suited to the demands 
of the day. Instruction will be imparted according to 
the most improved method, in the various branches of 
a substantial and finished education. The regular 
course of English studiés will be comprised in three 
departments: Primary, Junior, anp SENIor. 

A preparatory course of instruction, suited to the 
circumstances of those applicants, who may be found 
not qualified for any of the above departments, will be 
constantly maintained in the Institution. 

Lancuaces.—Ancicnt and Modern. A gentleman 
from Europe has been employed to teach the Modern 
languages. He will also give instruction in music to 
those who prefer being taught by a gentleman. 

ORNAMENTAL Brancues.—Vocal Music will be at- 
tended to as a general exercise in all the departments. 
Instrumental music upon the Piano, Guitar, and Sera- 
phine. Drawing and Painting in oil and water colours. 
Mezzotinting, Embroidery, Wax Fruit and Flowers. 

Maps, Globes, and various Astronomical, Philosophi- 
cal, and Chemical apparatus, are employed in the se- 
veral classes for familiar illustration. 

Lisrary.—The pupils will have access to a Select 
Library. 

Visirinc ComMITTEE.—A number of gentlemen have 
been selected to act as visiters of the school, with spe- 
cial reference to the improvement of the pupils. 

Rewicious Instruction.—All the pupils will be ex- 
pected to be at the morning and evening devotions of 
the family ; to devote a portion of the Sabbath to the 
exercises of the Bible class, and to give constant at- 
tendance at church. 

Sessions.— The ycar will be divided into two ses- 
sions of five months each. The summer session will 
begin on the Ist of May, and the winter session on the 
Ist of Noveinber. 3 

Terms.—Ninety dollars per session, payable one 
half in advance. Music $25 per session. Languages, 
ee branches, an additional charge of $10 
each. 

The pupils will furnish their own beds and bedding, 
(bedstead excepted) or pay $5 per session for their use. 

Circulars exhibiting the entire plan of the Institution 
may be had by application to the Principal. 

JANE D. PORTER 

Lawrenceville, March 28, 1838 

_ TESTIMONIALS. 
Lawrenceville, March 18, 1838. 

The subscribers being well acquainted with Mrs. 
Jane D. Porter, her character, talents, system of in- 
struction, zeal and fidelity in teaching—take pleasure 
in expressing their strong persuasion, that she is in 
every respect, highly qualified to conduct a Female 
Seminary, and to impart to young ladies a substantial, 
religious, practical, and finished education. 


Isaac V. Brown, S. M. Hamill, 
Joseph Mahon, Richard M.-Green, 
L. W. R. Phillips, C. S. Green, 


Charles D. Green, William White, 
H. Hamill, George White. 


Princeton, N. J., March 24, 1838. 
The undersigned, though not particularly acquainted 
with Mrs.-Porter, yet feel confident from the informa- 
tion concerning her, which they have received, and 
from her general high reputation as a teacher, that she 
has very excellent qualifications for conducting such 
an Institution, as that which is described in her pros- 
pectus; and that the public may rely upon its being 
conducted in a manner satisfactory to parents, and 
profitable to their daughters. 
A. Alexander, 
Samuel Miller, 
John Breckinridge, J.W. Alexander, 
B. H. Rice. Albert B. Dod. 


ReFerencEes.—Rev. W. W. Phillips D.D., New York; 
Rev. D. McConnaughy D.D., Washington, Pa.; Wm. 
Chester, Burlington, N. J.; J. S. Golloway, Spring- 


James Carnahan, 
John Maclean, 


field, Ohio ; Hon. Samuel L. Southard, Trenton, N. J.; 


G. 'T. Snowden, Esq., Columbia, S.C.; Rev. C. C. 
Cuyler, D.D., Philadelphia; Hon. E. Turner, Gov. of 
the state of Miss.; Rev. George Junkin, D.D., Easton 
Pa.; Rev. S.G. Winchester, Natchez, Miss. 

N. B. Lawrencevitie CrassicaL AND CoMMERCIAL 
Hieu Scuoor, half a mile from the above Institution, 
and long known to the public, is in successful opera- 
tion, under the superintendence of Rev. H. & M.S. M. 
HaMILu. april 7—4t 


PUBLISHED and for sale, by H. Perxins, 


UST 
A | No. 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, The Know- 
ledge of One Another in the Future State, 47 p. 32mo. 
Celestial Scenery, or Wonders of the Planetary Sys- 
tem displayed, by Thomas Dick, L.L.D. The Ly- 
rist, containing a Selection of New Songs, Duetts, and 
Trios, from recent works of various Authors ; compiled 
by Lowell Mason, and G. J. Webb, Professors in the 
Boston Academy of Music. 


march 24 


OLCOMBE’S JERSEY HAMS.—-100 Superior 
Jersey Hams, cured by Holcombe, near Lam- 


bertsville, New Jersey, from Jersey fed Pork, which 
for cut and quality cannot be excelled. For sale by 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, South West Corner of Dock 
march 2%. 


INSTITUTE.—At the Westfield 
Institute, Westfield, Esscx county, New Jer- 
sey, young gg are boarded and educated by 
particulars of the location, 


Peter P. Very fall 

terms, and course of instruction i 
office, and at Mr. Robert Carters No. 58 
Canal strect, New York; or Parents and Gudviiaons 
interested in the education and welfare of their chil- 
dren and wards, may be furnished with the same in a 
pamphet form, free of expense, by addressing a note 
through the post office to the Principal, at Westfield. 
The number of scholars is limited to twenty,.under the 
persona! charge of the Principal, forming in the striet. 
est and best sense a family school. The total expense 
will not exceed seventy-five dollars per session or half 
year. april 7—4¢ 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE—A Scnoon ror 
THE EDUCATION oF Girts of the age of eleven 
and upwards, at No. 220 Race street, below Seventh, 
Philadelphia, fronting Franklin Square. The course 
will embrace Ancient anD Mopern Lanavaces, Scr 
ENCES, AND Lirrrature. Professor G.O. Ebeke, frony 
Germany, and for some time teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of New York, will be associ- 
ated with the subscriber, and give instruction im — 
German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
J. H. AGNEW, 

Formerly Professor of Ancient Languages and Lite- 
rature, Newark College. 

Rererences.—Rev'd Cornelius C. Cuyler, D.D., John 
McDowell, D.D., Albert Barnes, J. Waterman, G. W. 
Bethune, John L. Grant, Henry A. Boardman, Thomas 
Hoge, J. Todd, John Chambers, Robert Adair, and 
Thomas Brainerd. Prof. H. Vethake, Prof. Jacob 
Greene, Judge J. Kennedy, Judge G. Mallery, Matthew 
Newkirk, M. B. Denman, John B. Trevor, M. W. 
Baldwin, Thomas Elmes, Ambrose White, William 
Buehler, besa: Earpe, Robert Earpe, John Wiegand, 
G. W. Fobes, Martin Thayer, G. W. McClelland, James 
Bruen, and Frederick A. Packard, Esquires. James 
Todd, Esq., "9 Gen. W. Darrach, M. D. 

feb 17—t 


| AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be bad of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices; either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number. 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
No. 117 Chesnut street 


ew—tf 


BINGTON FEMALE SEMINAR Y—Under the 
care of Rev. Rosert Sreer.—This Institution is 
located in the pleasant and healthy village of Abington, 
near Philadelphia, and has been in successful operation 
for nearly four years. The pupils are reccived into 
the family of the Principal, and are treated in every re- 
spect as his own children. The government of the 
school is strict, but parental ; and the utmost attention 
is paid, not only tu the cultivation of tle intellect, but 
to the moral] training of the youth, and the formation 
of such habits of industry and economy as will prepare 
for usefulness in after life. The branches taught are 
Orthography ; Reading; Writing; Arithmetic; Eng. 
lish and Graminar ; Rhetoric; History, Ancient 
und Modern; Chemistry; Philosophy; Astronomy, 
with the Use of the Globes ; and the Latin Language. 
Particular attention will be paid to Composition and 
Letter Writing. A ‘leacher of Music has been en- 
gaged who will reside in the family, and thus furnish 
every facility for acquiring a knowledge of this branch 
of an accomplished education. 

The terms for Boarding, Washing, and Tuition, 
will be one hundred and fifty dollars per annum. Mu- 
sic furty dollars. Books and Stationery furnished at 
the lowest prices. ROBERT STEEL, Principal. 


01> The summer session will commence on the Ist 
day of May, when a few more pupils can be accom. 
modated. March 3—8t 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Eng- 
lish Editions.—J. Whetham, Theological and 
Classical Bookseller, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
has just received the following valuable Theological 
books. The Works of the Rev. Augustus Toplady, 
with Notes, complete in 1 vol. 8vo; the Works of the 
Rev. Wm. Romaine, in 1 vol. 8vo; the Works of the 
Rev. David McNicoll, including his Poetical Remains, 
1 vol. 8vo; Leland’s Divine Authority of the Old and 
New Testament, Asserted, 1 vol. 8vo; McCrie’s Life 
of Knox, 2 vols. 8vo; McCrie’s Life of Melville, 2 vols. 
8vo; Warburton’s Divine Legation, 2 vols. 8vo; the 
Beauties of the Rev. E. Erskine, 1 vols 8vo; Crombie’s 
Natural Theology, 2 vols. 8vo; the Works of Bishop 
Berkley, 1 vol. 8vo; Smith’s Scripture Testimony of 
the Messiah, 3 vols; Chillingworth’s Works, 1 vol; 
Gurnall’s Christian Armour, 1 vol ; Wesley’s Sermons, 
2 vols. 8vo; Blair’s Sermons, 1 vol; Caves’ Lives of 
the Apostles, 2 vols. 12mo; Micheillis on the Resur- 
rection; Boyle on Veneration to God, 12mo; Luther’s 
Commentary on the Galatians, 8vo; Neal’s History of 
the Puritans, 3 vols. 8vo; Brown’s View of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, 8vo; Witsius on the Cove- 
nant’s, 2 vols; Bishop Burnet’s History of his Own 
Times, 6 vols. 8vo; Clark’s Succession of Sacred 
Literature, 2 vols. 8vo; Bishop Butler’s Complete 
Works, 1 vol; Owens’ Select Works, 3 vols; Jortin’s 
Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols; Hervey’s Works, 6 vols; 
Leland’s Deistical Writers, 8vo; Massilon’s Sermons, 
8vo; Serle’s Hore Solitarie, 1 vol. 8vo; Edwards’ 
Works, | vol. royal 8vo. 


OUNT JOY INSTITUTE.—The Mount Joy 
Institute is located in the pleasant village of 

Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa. twelve miles from 
Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Road, and 
about seven hours’ ride from the city of Philadelphia, 
and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of which, 
and with Lancaster, there is a daily communication ; 
having adjoining to the buildings an open woodland of 
about seven acres for a play ground. ‘I'he formation of 
moral character, taking the Bible as the guide; the 
development of the mental! faculties; and the cultiva- 
tion of those habits that may tend to success in life 
will be the objects sedulously pursued in this Institute. 
The Principal and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near twenty years’ practical experience in teaching ; 
the last seventeen of which he has been the Principal 
of an Academy for Boys in Philadelphia. ‘The course 
of studies will embrace a full course of Mathematics. 
with the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages, 

TERMS. 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, of 
five calendar months each, the first commencing on 
the Ist of May, and the second on the Ist of November. 

The charge for board, washing, lights, fuel, and tui- 
tion in all the English and Classical studies, per ses- 
sion, payable in advance, will be $80 0 
For Modern Languages, each, 10 00 
Charge for bed and bedding, 5 00 

The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
and experience. ~A record of the standing of each pu- 
pil in studies and behaviour will be kept, and a copy 
sent to the parents at the middle and end of each ses. 
sion. Each article of clothing should be marked with 


| the owner’s name entire, and each pupil furnished with 


towels and basin. A public examination will be held 
at the close of each session. 


J. H. BROWN, Principal. « 


TESTIMONIALS, 
Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb. 12th, 1838. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Sir :+Understanding that 
you purpose to establish « Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to say, 
that from scveral yeurs’ personal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 
I feel entire confidence in cordially recommending 
your “ Institute” to the favourable attention of all wha 
desire to give their sons a thorough, useful, and Chris. 
tian education. N. DODGE, A. M. 

Principal of Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute. 

Puivapeveus, Feb. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown has 
been an instructor of youth in this city for the last 
seventecn vears, and has acquired the reputation of a 
successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When- 
ever I have visited his Seminary, I have been highly 
gratified with the order, quict, and cheerfu! industry 
manifested by his pupils. As many of his pupils have 
been under his instruction for six or seven years—as 
the average attendance of his pupils for many ycars 
past has been about seventy, and from families of high 
respectability, it can easily be seen in what light he is 
estimated. 

Upon the religious interests of the School, and upon 
the manners and habits of the learners, his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. | 

Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church of whicl: he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school, of which he was superinten. 
dent, and to the Tract and other Societies, as well as 
to many families who have cordially patronised him, 
still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy, of 
which he is about to take the charge, will be of great 
importance to the interests of Education in the State, 
and will open a wide sphere of usefulness. 

ALBERT JUDSON, 

__ Pastor of the Ist Presb. Church, Southwark. 
Circulars with Testimonials, and further details, may 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas- 
ter, Esq. Baltimore, or A. Flint, No. 42 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. The Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with- 
in a mile distant, affording an opportunity ge brothers 
and sisters to reside near each other. | 
march 17—8t* 


Tread jightly: you may not wake 
3 naimeloss stone, may. mark the spot, 
4 ‘here one belov'd is eid; 
‘By weeping friendship unforgot— || 
Do not its calm invade...:. | 
is lightly! here a mother’s ove ; 
7 gq Perhaps hath found 2 rest; 
4 is heap’d above | 
Ye tog arents—shall the name | 
And gently, pass the ‘spot. 
4 Treat Tightly youth and beauty here, | 
3 By ev'ry eye ador’d ; | 
virtues render’d dear, | 
to.the earth restor’d; | 
| 
a 
3 
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q all, green corn, 
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But there’s many a one whose funeral 
With nodding plumes may be, ; 
| Whom nature nor affection |mourns, . 
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